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wins out, the Labour Party in 
practice will still uphold capitalism. 
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Why we are different 



Mosi people complain that alS political 
parties are the same. The Socialist Party 
Of Great Britain (SPGTs) is fliffeiejil 
from all parties, movements ami sects 
which JVcim time tu time appeal to you 
lb]- support. Our message is not designed 
In- H4-IJ you political leaders at election 
times, nor does it consist of slogans with 
more echo than substance, Tlie socialist 

case is based upon I En: secure grounding 
of poli irai lnejc a nil materia* interest. 

Tne SPGB was formed in 1904, two 
years before the Labour Party. Our 
Declaration of Principle* did mil a\\h 
out oi a Utopian idea, but out of the 
re a: problems produced by the way in 
which society is organised. Modern 
society operates within the confines of 
the cupiTa^t system. Capitalism has 
certain hallmarks; the minority owner- 
ship of the means of weal til production 
and distribution; production for profit; 

exploitation of ine working l:1liks (all 
Lhose who reee've wages ami salaries as 
a means of llvme) by the capitalist class 
(those who can Live by possessing capital 
without having to produce wealth). 

Capitalism % a system ol wage 
slavery for the majority of people" it is 
impossible to run the wages sy stein in 
tin: in L l- -:- s i nf I ho wage s.aves. J h oliticaL 
parties of nl\ types have tried to reform 
the capitalist system in the interest of 
the working class, but this is a futile 
struggle to trt.al the symptoms and hot. 
i hi l" disease. Refonaism i* the political 
approach which endeavours to. run 
capitalism without recognising the in- 
built antagonism between the two 
classes in society, Reformists, however 
sincerely motivated they may be, arc 
hound to end up running society in the 
material interest o\' 'he ru'in^ el;iss. 

At its inecpriun l/u- ^PCrli u j ;e:ied 
i\:?. reformist luetics u\' the Lahour 
Party. Eajly issues of the Socialist 
Standard predicted Lhat the new party- 
would fail to solve the problems faced 
by the working dass. Nothing hits 
happened since to peisuade us to change 
our mind and plenty has happened 1n 
rruke US even :nOie resolved ir: our 
hostility to the Labour Party. It 
supported two wortd wars and was in 
offiofi when the first British atomic 
weapons were produced. It has nation- 
alised industries which was simply a 
move from private to state capitalism ■ 
an.6 called n socialism. Tr ha.s introduced 
and up tie Id racist immigration legis- 
lation and otbei divisive acts of nation- 
alism, It has used troops to break 
strikes. The SPGB is different from the 
Labour Parry quite simply because we 
stand at all Eim^ for the social interest 
of \hc working clajis, whereas Labour 
has consistently come ro The aid of the 

elaSS ■.F'.riiy 

The political aiEii of the SPGB is a 



response to the futility of reformism. 
Puns i s the polities of revolution. We do 
not mean bloodshed ami baitibades 
when we speak of revolution, bur. a 
fundamental change in social relation 
ships. The Socialist Party stands for a 
totally new system of social organis- 
ation in which tin: means of producing 
"and distributing weal lb ih« hunt, 
factories, mines, docks, hospitals, rail- 
ways are co nun only owned and demo- 
era tie ally controlled by .all members of 
society, w^thoui distinction of race or 
sex. In socialism each member of 
society wiU ^ive accord inc. to ability and 
-■.U- .uconlire, lo sel:-deter mined needs. 
Money, wages, buying and selling wilt be 
things of the past, when wealth is hHH 
in common. Clearly > such a system does 
mil operate anywhere in Uie world 
today. Neither con id it exist in one 
country; the world system of capital- 
ism can onfcy be replaced by the world 
system of socialism, 

Socialism is a democratic concept 
and it can only be established by 
conscious, democratic socialists. Leaders 
cannot get socialism for the working 
class. Indeed, the SPGB urges workers 
to reject all leaders and do your 
thinking for . yourselves. The emanci- 
pation of the working class by the 
working ;:biss P. self is what we stand for, 
When r.he workers of The world under- 
stand and want socialism they must use 
their political: power— in many countries 
!his means making use of the ballot box 
—to take social power away from the 
cap; talis is -and their representatives and 
to place the means of life in tbe hands 
of the whole community. 

The socialist revnlurjun is nol an un- 
attainable ideal, II can and will happen 
when millions of workers, all over the 
world recognise their class interests, 
form socialist parties and use tin: 
pniiT c.il strength which ihey have, Once 
a majority of workers are resolved to 
e-itubhsh socialism :here is nothing that 
caji effectively stand in their way. That 
is why the SPC.B is solely concerned 
with the propagation of working class 
consciousness. 

The .SPGB is unlike all other parties 
in its organisation. We have no leaders, 
as a T.arty of conscious members needs 
no chiefs lo tell us what to do. All oi 
our affairs are open to the scrutiny of 
the public. We. u:e a political party, con- 
cerned with socialist propaganda; we 
publish literature, dealing both with 
general and specific matters; we attend 
opp on c nts * me c tings to sta t e t h e ease 
for social sanity; we put up candidates 
at election tiihe in as many constituejir 
lies :l.-. is practical:, we organise lectures 
and outdoor meetings lo spiead the 
Understanding pf socialist ideas, In 
Short, we do whatever is possible to 



further what we believe- to be the only 
worthwhile cause which is open to the 
wm-kms L^lass. Tn jmn the 5P<iB you 
must be a coin mitred socialist, apnh- 
cants tor membership are only admitted 
if they are considered to understand the 
case that we stand for. 

We in I he SPGB don n t like being 
unique am? different, We don ? t relish 
tjte fact lhat we are a small party which 
does not include millions of workers in 
its membership. We ar^ certainly Tin( 
contplaceot m proud about the fact lhat 
rt-e are smm]. iiut we are proud of the 
t>ict that we have been consistently 
correct about what we "have said for 
over seventy-five years. The Socialist 
Party of f ire at Britain is different. 
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Britain as Marx's political model 



The Erkisb census; of 1851 revealed lha( 
for the first time ihe to win population 
exceeded that of ihe country, Agri- 
culture, in other words, bad be to me a 
minority interest, in any event, most of 
[hose working in agriculture were wage. 
worker* so thai, even before this time 
the bull; of the active population were 
properly less war^e earners. With the pro- 
gress of industry and the factory 
system, the proportion of wage workers 
in the population ^rew ever larger, 
Britain in Marx's time was already a 
capitalist country 7 with a working class 
majority, as he himself was wcil aware, 
lingland, he wiuie in a It: Licr on behalf 
of the First International to its French 
Swiss Federal Council in IS 70 

ls the only country wheie the re are 
no. ] ringer any peanank^ and whftrc 
land ownership Ls concentrated in 
very few hands, It is the : inly 
country where almost al pro duet ion 
has bftftn taken over on a vast scale 
under f=tix?ii uliM 1 bosses, h is the only 
country where the large majority of 
the population consists of wage- 
lab ourers. It is the only count ry 
where the n]ass Struggle and the 
organisation uf the working class mio 
trade unions have actually reached a 
considerable degree of maturity and 
universality, Because of its domina- 
tion of the world market. It is the 
only country where any revolution in 
Use economic system wi]j have- imme- 
diate repercussions on ihe res: of the 
world, Though landlordism and 
capitalism are most traditionally 
established in this country, on the 
other hand the material c on di lions 
for Ecttulfi rid of them are also most 
ripe here [The Fir si International and 
vl/fo^ Pelican, p, j 15), 

Mars attached great importance to 

this fact that the working class made up 
the vast majority of Lhc population in 
Britain , Far L I. me ;m *. 1 h al t h a e x 1 en si on 
of the ri} T .bt to vote there wunld pi. ! 
political 1 power pntenlially iti the hands 
of the wo iking class. 

As early as February 1 H4^ Marx h;-d 
realised chat universal snffr-^e in flrilaLn 
fwith its working class majnrily) would 
have a quite different social significance 
Hi an on the Continent (where it was one 
of the slogans of those who merely 
wanted to see established a bourgeois 
democratic Republic), As he wrote in a 
firman-language paper published in 
Brussels where he was then living: 

We believe , . . that the English 
Charter, if it were to be put forward 
not by individual enthusiasts for uni- 
versal suffrage hut by a great 
national party, presupposed a long 
and arduous unification of the 
English workers into a class, and that 
this Charter is being striven for with 
quite another purpuse and must 
brine about quite different social 
consequences than (he Constitution 



of America or of Swh Zetland ever 
strove for or brouyhi a'nra' 
( Df\i tx che-Hrusic ter Zc it u ng . [ 3 
i c-ii.i.iv 1H48, Mara-l'-n^els,. 

Cu;!cci?J Works, Vol 6, p. 539). 
At this tune, as illustrated in an 
article he published in the Neue Rkeifi- 
Lw/'u: Z vi!u rig al the be^innin^ of 1^49,, 
Marx did noi believe thai the Chartists 
would be able to win u reversal suffrage 
without an armed insurrection, a per- 
spective shared by a minority of the 
Chartist leaders themselves (Julian 
Harney, "Truest J tints and others) with 
Whom Marx anii l\op:e-S wen: in L:on|:i;:r. 
After coming 1ri rnejand MarX did 
mil i hange his vin.i aboul :■■■' y: V 
significance of (he Char(isl demand for 
universal suffrage in a country where 
the working class were the majority of 
the population, even if he had now 
come to believe Jhar liiis could now lie 
achieved by peaceful mass agitation, hi 
an article he wrote on the Chartists fo: 
NYDT of ^5 August 1 B5^ he wrote; 

...Universal Suffrage is the equival- 
ent for political power for the 
working class of T'.UKland ? where I he 
proletariat forms ~A\c- large majority 
of the population^ where, in a lon.g, 
though underground civil war. it has 
e^n'ried a clear eunseimisness oi its 
position as a elass^ and where even 
flic rural dislricl^ ^n iva r:i jorl^er 
any peasants, but only landlords, 
in dus trial capitalists (farmers) and 
hired labourers. The carry inr; of 
Universal Suffrage in h upland would f 

I 'LJilrution by CrustavE Dure of war king cla=s Lu 



therefore, be a Tar more socialistic 
measure than anything whi ch has 
beLm honoured with that name on 
the Continent. Its inevitable result, 
here, is (he political supremacy of 
the working class, (\1arX-l\necls., 

Articles on Britain + p. 119). 
Marx returnee to this question of tin: 
different significance of universal 
suffrage in Britain as ^ompareii wiih the 
Continent in an article published in the 
Neue 0dp.r-7.ir: Hung iin 5 June \$$5' 
After the experiments which oes- 
1 roved faith in ihe an i " ! l" t .7 ai suijyage 
of 1848 in I "ranee, ihe cOnlineTUals 
are prone to underrate the import 
ance and meaning 1 : of ihe iuijdish 
ChwSer. They overlook the fact that 
two thirds of F r reueh society are 
peasants and over one third towns- 
people, while it: J : ni4.1:L i:lL iiiojC rhan 
two^hirds live- in the towns and less 
than one-third in the countryside. In 
England thi: results fit an i versa! 
suffrage muse thus be m the same 
traverse proportion to its re suits in 
France as town and country Lire in 
the two empires (Articles on ftritam, 
p, 23 3). 

Since J 842, when t: a last but futile 
attemp( to rormLilate universal sid'frae;e 
as a common demand of the so-callec 
Radicals and the masses of the people 1 " 
was made, Marx went on 

there has no longer been any doubi 
as to the meaning of universal suf- 
frage. Nor as to its name. It is the 
(/barter of the classes of people and 
implies the assumption of pohtieai 
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puwer as a means of meeting their 
social requirements. That Ls why 
universal suiTra^e, a watchword of 
universal fraternisation in the France 
of [ K4Kj is 1a ken as a war slogan in 
England. 'I 'here the irnmeiliatc 
content of the revolution was univer- 
sal suffrage; here, the [in inL j ;:i.i i l: 
content of universal .suffrage is the 
revolution (Articles on Britain^ 
p. 234). 

Universal suffrage:, in mther words, 
would place pnliliciii powce in the hands 
of the working class who Marx expected 
(oveTHmlmHslically, as it turned out) 
would soon use in to carry out the 
socialist levuLbiion, dispossessing the 
capital isr and landlord classes and insti- 
tuting a classless society based on the 
. ;oi 1:1 on ownership and democratic 
cotilic] of the means r.: - ' wealll- 
production. 

Mar* jt.i1 iijijy supported : through 
f-Yneu Jimis and Ibe People's Paper, the 
campaign of the Chartist rump in the 
IS 50s for universal suffrage,, but also, 
throuRli the Firsi In |e ma clonal, the 
similar campaign id' the Reform League 
in the IflfiUs. 

The Second Reform Act of ] B67 by 
no means provided for universal suf- 
frage, but it did create a situation where 
the majority of voters in the towns 
were members of the working class. The 
experience of Hie 1S6S election -wbkh 
relumed n litieial government and in 
which no working class candidate, not 
even those standing for the liberal 
Party, was elected -no doubt tempcrea 5 
Marx's earlier Optimism about the 
"^nimediate" content of universal suf- 
frage beinjj "the revolution' 1- . Rut if it 
was no longer the immediate consent : it 
was never' heless sl ; il ;i Im^ei lerm our. 
Now that the workine, class was a 
majority or the electorate IT could . 
if it chose to, use the vote to gain 
coutroJ of political power peacefully, 
by sending to parliament soclahst 
Ml 3 s mandated Fo institute rhe ^uin-iion 
ownership and rJemocratic control of 
the means of production. In a speech in 
the Hague after the Congress of lm: 
First International that had been held 
there in September I ft 72 Marx declared, 
accord Irui; io a -:-[i:irc in the French 
paper La Liber te: 

The workers will have Lo seize poli- 
tical power ripe day in on.hu- to con- 
struct rhc new organisation of labour 
.. „ ,We l!o nor tr^irn. tlOWever, I'm I 
the road leading lo this goal is the 
same every where. We know that heed 
must be paid ro (he in s t it u 3 ions, 
customs and traditions of the various 
■countries, and we do not deny that 
there are countries, such as America 
am! r.n&iland. anil if I was familial 
with its institutions, I might include 
Holland, where (be workers may 
attain their goals by peaceful means. 
Thai being I he case, we must recog- 
nise that in most continental 
countries the lever of the revolution 
will have to be force; a resort to 
force will be necessary one day in 
order to set up the rule of labour 
(First fnternational and After, 
>, 324j 
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Capital and Lahnur n$ pnrtoyed in "Punch" '!l£i4/i 



That a peaceful capture of political 
power was a possibility under certain 
circumstances remained Marx's view !■ ■ 
the rest of his life. It was not his view, 
however, th?.t the conversion of the 
means of production into the common 
property of the whole of society would 
necessarily be carrkil out without any 
- '.iVr.v -.-. h; i - . c v. e - . even in Bj i - : in, 
Although he believed that the extension 
of the franchise had given to the 
working class the possibility of ftinninn 
political power lefiaUy and peacefully , 

"■!■; -A I' k- .-.\-. ..■ -..Mi: ■ I ,\ \.cn il.cl>" 
to meet resistance as soon as they began 
to use this political power against the 
capitalist and landlord classes. 

Political power 

In Capita! Marx had uarefully 
recorded rmw the capitaJlst class had 
resisted 1b.u iniph-mentation of the Ten 
Hours Act passed by Parliament in 
1 84 7; and he had also observed how the 
slave-nwntus ol' the Southern States of 
America hail pretLured .i-n -.-:i n:sis lance 
lo the possibility of Cojjgress voting a 
Bill to emancipate their slaves, Nfarx 
expected a similar "slaveholders* revolt" 
once the working class fregazi to u.se the 
Political power they had captured 
peacefully to legally dispossess the 
capitalists and landlords. In other 
words, il was Marx's view (hat, in the 
end, the working class would have to 
use the full power of rhe Slate machine, 
including \ : :\r. employ men I of actual 
physical force a^msl a reealeitranl 
capitalist minority, in order in establish 
socialism. This employment of force 
would, of course, be quite lcn-al, as it 
would he employe J by a State w r hich 
had come to be controlled, after demo- 
cratic e Sect inns, by a socialist working 
class majority. It would be the iei:al- 
cir.ran! capitalist minority that w r ould be 
actlr.^ ill l:l ally in tL:s:stm.^ the demo- 
craticaUy-expressed will or" the majority 
for a c las y less society to be established. 



[n a letter he w r rote to fi. M. 
Hyndman (the man who w r as later to be 
tbe nlOVing force behind The formal in:i 
of the Social Democratic Federation in 
Britain) on H December ] H:^(J, Marx 
declared, using the w r ord s *revolution 1h 
too loosely, if we may say so, to mean 
"violence": 

|- y-ni say ihai you iln not share the 
Views of my party for England I can 
:mly reply ihal Oiat party considers 
an English revolution not necessary, 
but according to historic precedents 
—possible. If the unavoidable evolu- 
tion turns into a revolution, it would 
not only he the fault ol' ihe ruling 
dashes > but also of the working class. 
Every pacific concession of 1he 
former has been wrung from them by 
"pressure from without". Then 
action kept pace with that pressure 
arid if the latter has in : ■ r l- and more 
weakened, it is only because J .he 
English working class know not how 
to wield llu:Ir puwer and use their 
liberties, both of which they possess 
legally (Mars, Impels, Selected 
Correspo nden ce , pp r 3 U -4) , 
In Other words, the working class 
could cap lure power peacefully if it 
made intelligent. u*e ot It e voir am: llu- 
freedom to organise politically, 

So Marx's Cinal considered view on 
this question can be summed up as; 
possibility of a peaceful capture of 
political power by the working class; 
probability of some violent resistance 
on the. part of the capitalists to the use 
of this power to legally dispossess them. 
As lingels put it in the preface he wrote 
in 1886 to the first English edition of 
Capitai, which was pulilisbed in ]&til } 
four years after Marx's death: 

, , . Hie voice ought to be heard uf a 
man whose whoJe theory is l he result 
of a hfe-loii^ study of the economic 
history and condition of England, 
and whiim that study Jed to the 
conclusion that,, at lea si in Furopt\ 
England is the only country where 
the inevitable social revolution miebl 
be effected entirely by peaceful and 
legal means. He certainly never 
forgot to add that he hardly 
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Thfi Chemists march in protest (April 1&4EI 

expected the English ruling c-i asses to 
submit, without a "pro-slavery 
rebellion", to this peaceful and legal 
revolution. 

Blitaio thus served for Marx, not 
only ** h model for capitalist economic 
development, but also, with its majority 
working class and after the extension 
of the franchise, as a model for political 
develop men i, 

Tf this lesson which Marx drew from 
English experience has been largely 
negiectcd, this is due to Lenin* who dis- 
agreed with Matx on the possibility of a 
peaceful working class capture of poli- 



tical power in Britain- Or, rather, who 
put forward ihe absurd view that Ihis 
was perhaps the case in the 1870s hut 
not later. In actual fact, the circum- 
stances which Marx considered made for 
a peaceful capture of power a n Ameri- 
ca lly superior working class, a wide 
suffrage, stable representative institu- 
tions—have become more, not less, 
widespread since Marx's day h and not 
only in Britain. And they have gone so 
far as to make even Marx's expected 
"pro-slavery rebellion" by a capitalist 
jc calcitrant mmority a more and more 
re more possibility, ALB 



Marx on Britain 



The Three articles or rather the two 
articles and an est rat I 1'rnm a ihini 
which we publish here" for the first time 
in English translation were written by 
Marx in I £5 5 for the Neue Oder- 
Z&itung, After he came to live in Britain 
in 1849 Marx earned his riving as trie 
Ruropean correspondent of the N$w 
York Daiiy Tribune to which he regular- 
ly contributed articles during the ten 
years 1851 to 1 861. In 1855 lassalle 
found him an additional job as the 
London correspondent _of (he Neue 
Qtfer*Zeitu*ig which provided Marx with 
a supplementary income until fchevpapex 
ceased publication at the end of the 
year, 

Most of the articles Marx wrote at 
this trine, both for the NYDT and for 
the NGZ, were about the Crimean War. 
As Marx mistakenly gave support to the 
British-Frcnch-Turkish side in this war, 
chest articles make very embarrassing 
reading today. The three articles we 
have se leered for imbrication, however, 
are more acceptable since they concern 
the situation of I - : :lass and 

the straggle for i_. . zc and a 



shorter wn-kinj- week. As will be seen, 
Marx was particularly hostile to trie 
industrial capitalists and to the 
Manchester School, the Parliamentary 
and Financial Reformers, the Peace 
Society and the Radical politicians like 
Joseph Flume, Richard Cobden and 
John Bright who expressed 1 * heir interests, 
We have added some footnotes ro ex- 
plain a number of historical references. 

THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS 

The Economist of t, on don writes of the 
present commercial and industrial crisis: 
Whatever may be falling off in the export 
of Other articles, theri' is none in 
machinery. The value of J 854 exceeds the 
Value in 1£M. Other countries, therrfoxc 
are now taking into use our machinery. We 
have no longer any advantage of iin\ fcind 
over them. KTancc, Treirnany^ Bdgitim, 
Holland, Switzerland and the United 
States are all now Rreat manufactniing 
countries n and some or' them have advan- 
tages cvei us. We have a race to iun mid 
we cannot succeed if we tie our leys. 
formerly they were tied, for the advantage 
of die landlord^ or the advantage of some 
of manufacturers,, and very 
- 3 rt me made of it, as rereading 



poor rates and perennial ilisturbances 
Testified. 

Nation^ a* well as individuals, look very 
rnolish jumping in sacks, and yet many a 
fall. Having got rid of the restrictions i'o* 
landlords and- mu restriction for [lie 
master manufacture! , wci must now walk 
in the workman's- manacles. Experience 
haw satisfied every penson that tEie re- 
strictions imposed t'oi die benefiL uf the 
masieT manufacturers injured them; ann 
by and by the- factory workers will find 
out mat the iestiietions imposed foj theit 
benefit will injure them. It is in he hoped, 
however, mat they will find out before the 
Countries before mentioned have made 
£11 eh procjess as to supercede England in 
their own and* thud maikcts and have 
reduced the factory hands to destitution. 
(Economist, N r o. 594, 13 January IR55-) 

Mr. Wilson, editor of Lite Economist 
ami office boy at the Treasury of the 
anointed and oily man cabled £jlau"sLonc : 
j I jos lie of freedom and careerist in one 
and the same person, who denies in one 
column of his journal the need for a 
State in general and demonstrates in the 
next the absolute necessity of the Co- 
alition MriiistryG) in particular, this 
Mr. Wilson begins his homily with a 
deliberate falsification. The export 
•statistics- for I £54 contain in fact 1wo 
l:.'a:':r; r -o for the export of machines. 
The firs l refers to railway ermines and 
shows thai in 1 S5 3 exports were 
£443,259 againsl £525*707 in 1S54, 
which does indeed give an increase of 
£82 ? 44&. But the second, which refers 
to all other machines nseil in factories, 
records £1,368,027 foj jtf53 as against 
£1,271,503 in 1854, a reduction of 
£96,524. For rhe two headi.m^ i$l.*v. 
together there is thus a deficfi ol' 
£14,076, This detail is typical of rhe 
Manchester School. 'They believe that 
the presenr time i.s favourable fur ihe 
abolition of the restriction existing in 
farour of factory workers, i.e., the ]^^.:\ 
restriction on the working time of 
■■ i - j - 1 • ■. :■:'■. ;■.,■ be Li ■■,', ] -" ol ^^ ■ nen and 
of children under 12. To achieve so ele- 
vated tin aim* a few figures can well be 
falsified, 

But n if we believe the Manchester 
Examiner, the special organ of the 
Quaker Bright, as well as the reports 
coming from the industrial regions, 
foreign markets, those t radii ion h1 mu- 
lcts for trie surplus of our factories, are 
creaking under the weight of our over- 
p ro duel ion and ove speculation. If wc 
have reached such a congestion of the 
world mmkzi in spite of trie opening up 
or" two I'h h . j 1 : u j s new mark e ts , in Austra- 
lia and California, in spite of the electric 
telegraph which, hns transtbrTned the 
whole of Europe into an immense 
trading exchange, in spite of ihe rail- 
ways and steamships which have 
in f i n ite ly ex tend ed cumin u nica lions, 
and so trade, how much tune would the 
crisis have waited before coining if trie 
employers had been authorised to 
op erzr.e 1 B hours a day instead of 11? 

The question is too simple for us to 

(1) Britain was then governed hy a CocliLicm 
between the Whigs and the "Peeiile s", or pro- 
K'rcc Trade Tories, one of whum, Gt^dttoue. 
isras Chancellor of the Exchectuer. 
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need to give the answer. Bui [h^ 
i-l.ii \-c\y .::a\c.:cy -::vak:]i: r oni or the 
crisis would not have been the only 
difference, A whole genera t ion of 
workers would have losl .SO per cent of 
their physical strength, intellect ual 
development and ability to live. This 
same Manchester School, which replies 
to our scruples "Should this torment 
torment us, since it increases our 
pleas u re. rl 2). weeps and wails, with 
sentimental I a me rotations, about the 
sacrifice of human Lves which Ihu w:u 
again st Russia , every war, costs! In a 
few days we will hear Mr. Cobden pro- 
test m Leeds against this mutual 
slaughter of Christians. And, in a few 
weeks, we will hear him in Parliament 
protest against the restrictions which 
prevent human lives being consumed 
loo quickly in the factories. But, of aJl 
heroic gestures, onty one seems justified 
to him: Herod's massacre of the 
innocents. 

We agree with the Manchester School 
that the need for a legal limit on the 
daily working day in no way indicates a 
high degree of social development, But, 
in our view, the fault lies not in J he 
law^ but in the state of affairs which 
makes them necessary. 
(First published in German in the Neue 
Gder-Zeilung,, 20 January LS55.) 

(2) A. line from & poem by Goethe. 



JJLAifi OF HUME 

The death of Hume has deprived the. 

Mouse of Commons of its father. His 
Iotif n:irl. : r:T:n:Tilary ;:.iree: was the exact 

barometer of the bourgeois Radical 

parry which was at its height Ice 1 831. A 
kind of Warwick or maker £>f MPs in the 
first years of the reformed House, he 
was, ei£ht(l) years later, along wilt 
Daniel O 'Conn ell and Feargus 
O'Connor j one of the authors of the 
People's Charter which still today con- 
stitutes the political programme of the 
Chartists and which basically amounts 
to a. demand for universal suffrage and 
the conditions for putting it into prac- 



tice in Britain. The spilt which soon 
Occurred between the workers and the 
bourgeois agitators found Hume on Ihe 
side uf [he tatter, At the time of the 
Rus.se I i Ministry, he drew up ;-: "little 
Charter", which was adopted as a pro- 
gnamme by those called the "pari iamen- 
tary and financial reformers* 1 . 

In place of the six points of the 
People's Charter, it only contained three! 
points, replacing the demand for univer- 
sal suffrage with a demand merely for 
a wider franchise. Finally, in 1852, 
Hume, announced a new programme, in 
which he gave up his tittle Charter and 
only demanded one point: election by 
ballot. In short, Hume was the classic 
representative of the opposition called 
"independent" which Cobbed charac- 
terised excellently and definitively as 
the "safety valve lh of the old system. In 
his old age he had a veritable mania fof 
put tint; down motions and then with- 
drawing them, on a sign from Ministers, 
just before the doors closed. He 
employed his talents, as everyone 
knows, ,h to save public money* 7 . All the 
Ministers allowed him to fight against 
the small expenses so thai the big ex- 
penses passed all the more completely. 
(First published in German in the Neue 
Qder-Zeitung, 28 February ] 855.) 

{!> The Charter was in fact dtawn up in 1838 : 
which is slx ? not eight years aftex the election 
of the first Parliament on the l*asis of the 
l$32Ref«ni Act. 



CONFLICT BF1WFFN 
WORKERS AND CAPITALISTS 

Ln a previous correspondence we stated 
"the conflict between the industrial pro- 
Id ari;il tind |bu. bourgeoisie will begin, 
again at The s-mie ?ime as the conflict 
between boiu^eoisie and a ns I ocra Ly- 
re aches its climax'\(l) Tangible proof 
of this statement was provided at a big 
meeting held last Friday hi the London 
TaTern, Before giving a report of this 
meeting/ 2) we will say a few words on 
the skirmishes which have taken place 



lustration from the book "The white slaves o c Lr.qland" ! 1 tJ u-15 1 




recently t outside and inside Parliament, 
between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. Just recently the Manchester 
factory owners have organised inee tines 
at which they decided to launch a cam- 
paign for the abolition of the official 
Factory Inspectors, on the grounds tha( 
these inspectors Ikhvl: nnl cud fined 
themselves to seeing that the legal 
working day is unserved but have h.id 
the effrontery to insist that the safety 
measures laid down by Parliament for 
avoid inc. accidents and death to workers 
from machinery are effectively enf oil-el! 
in the factories. The Factory- Inspector 
for South Lancashire, the famous 
K i :ir-:-.i \\k\-t\ht 7 1ms ;i I. ! reeled (heir 

particular hostility because in his latest 
report he strongly calied for a safety 
measure to be legally enforced whose 
absence, according to the naive ad- 
mission of one factory owner, naturally 
a member of the Peace Society, "only 
cost last year the lives of five workers s \ 
That is what happened outside Parlia- 
ment. The 1 1 husk of CnTnmons reject ed, 
nn Set:oTi-:i Raiding, Sir John Hal ford 1 * 
Bill to make illegal ''stoppage of wages". 
It is thus tbat are called the deductinns 
made from nominal wages, either 
because the worker has infringed some 
regulation laid down by the employer or 
because, in industries where the modern 

>\ ■.;,"- i \ :is i ■ : i i j, el ^t'r. iiil ! i.:'.L_ed I.-: 
bns to pay a rent for the lure of the 
Jooms-, etc. 

This latter is especially the case in 
Nniivnghani in the hosiery industry, Sir 
John 1 1 a 1 !': ■ ik ! showed that in m any cases 
the worker instead of being paid by ilu: 
contractor is forced to pay him money. 
So many deductions arc made on 
various pretexts from the nominal wage 
thai in Ibis end 1be worker has to pay 
nu:re lhan is. due to him from the 
capitalist. The worker thus becomes :be 
debtor of his employer who then obliges 
him to renew bis contract r>n more and 
more nn favourable terms, to such an 
extent that he has he come, in the full 
meaning of the word, a real serf, 
without however, Zike other serfs, 
..i-. \\i his i i.i" . i inl .x stence guaranteed. 

While it rejected on Second Reading 
Sir John Halford's Bill to end this abuse, 
the House of Commons did not even 
consider the Bill proposed by Cobbett, 
the son of the j^rcat English 
pamphleteer, Tbis Bill aimed 1. to re- 
place the 1850 10 te-hours Act by Ihe 
1847 10 hours Act; 2. to make really 
effective the legaZ limitation of the 
working day in the factories by the 
compulsory stopping of the machines at 
the end of each legal working day. 

(Final part of an article first published 
22 March 1855, The title is ours.) 



(1) In an article "The Biliish renstitution" 
that appeared in the N"QZ on 6 Match IRS5. 
EnguaB Translation in Pelican Msrx Surveys 
t>ti?r. Vxite, pp. 2SI-4. 

<2J This report was published in the JNOZ on 
24 March .1855, ErtglLsh translation in Man 
Evgeh Articles on Britain, pp, 227-30- 
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What is marxian economics? 



At the moment output is falling, 
unemployment is growing, prsces arc 
rising all Chiil|S chat no one wan is l.o 
happen, but which neve-jThdcss do. 
What this niP-ans is that the human 
social activity of producing and distri- 
buting wealth, is not under the conscious 
control of human beings. They do no; 
control [he conditions under which !Iil:v 
produce ami distribute wealth hul, on 
the contrary,, arc subject to laws which, 
white no* themselves laws of nature, 
operate as if ihcy wcre< as an external 
force governing human activities, 
Economics is precisely the study of ''the 
lawV' which govern hum, in activity in 
the field of wealth production and 
distribution. 

An imp ci -m tii point must be made 
straight way" economic *.?\vk only mint; 
inlo operation ujidcr certain su-ial 
circumstances — when, in faet 5 the pro- 
duction End. distribution of wealth is 
not under conscious social control. 
When, as toLlav, the means of pro- 
uuchon are monopolised by a section 
nnly of society and Lire um:J j o produce 
wealth to be sold on a market with a 
view Lo pi of it, In other words, l: i : i ; - 
rmnne laws are the laws ot capitalist 
production and they will not operate 
when capitalism has been abolished 
through itn- L-scablishmenl cf socialism 
(wlwn production will be for the direct 
\lxu of the who 3e community). This is 
why we said that these laws arc not 
natural laws. 

To Kay thai they arc would be to 
assume that capitalism was the natural 
form of human society. Which is [he 
mistake made by the early theorists of 
economics or "political economy" as iz 

was l.riLn culled, such as Aa'am £ tenth 
and llav.id Ricardo who Marx eriiieised 
for doing so. Indeed tin's is what Marx's 
tyftique of •Political Economy (the title 
of a hook he published in 1859 as well 
as the: suh-title of Capital) basically 
ajnoiiiLL>. lo. Nevertheless, as lung as 
capitalism exists, these laws exist and 
operate jusl like natural laws: they 
govern human activity m I In: fjeld of 
wealth production and distribution and 
act as external constraints on what 
Humans can do. 

An understanding of these laws is 
very lmpozianr; it is in fad a basic pari 
of our case since, it leads to the con- 
clusion that capitalism ;ust cannuL be 
reformed so as to serve the common 
interest and therefore must he abolished 
if today's social problems are to be 
solved. Our interest in economics is 
simply "o understand how capitalism 
works, and not at all to recommend 
policies for governments to pursue:, This 
is. an important point since ^eoonomics" 
anrl "economists" today are regarded, 
ami regajti themselves, as policy 
advisers. 



How, then, does capitalism work? 
The man who first analysed this in an 
adequate way was Karl Marx in his work 
Capital f first published in German in 
1867: He wrote a number of other 
works on economics too, but lhe best 
Introduction, is the talk he gave in ltfn5 
which was published after his death 
under the title Vaiue, Price ami Profit 
(alsc known., in some reprints, as 
Wages, Price and f*rofits). As far as ecn- 
fiomlcs is concerned, we are Marxists as 
Marxian eeunomics is an integral pari of 
our theory. 

If you look a i lhe way capitalism 
works, me firs I thing thai strikes vuu is 
that everything is bought and sold. 
Goods are all produced to be sold and 
nobody can gee what he wants or needs 
except by buying It. Capitalist^ then, is 
a buying and selling society in which 
wealth takes the form of an Immense 
accumulation of items for sale, or 
tv/ttimtidities* This is why Mar* begins 
his ar.>: lysis of the capitalist mode of 
production by examining the com- 
modity. A commodity is not simply an 
item of wealth, something useful, it is 
an item of wealth Jhat has been pro- 
duced for exchange, for sale. Com- 



modities were of course also produced 
before capitalism existed, but in the 
past were only a secondary feature, 
{'anitalism is. the commodity society par 
excellence, where every 1h in g, including 
the menial and physical energies of 
human be in.es. iv bought and sold. 

Commodities exchange with each 
o(her in fixed proportions and Marx 
set out to discover what determined the 
exchange- value of a commodity^ what 
determined, in o Flier words, the pro- 
portions in which they exchange one for 
another, He came to the conclusion that 
the exchange-value of a OOmmodity was 
determined by the amount of socially 
necessary labour needed io produce and 
reproduce it, This Labour Theory of 
Value Is the basis of Marxian economies 
and without a knowledge of it it is 
impossible to adequately understand the 
other asp eels of capitalist economic life 
sueb as mifney, prices, ihi". rate of profit 
and crises. 

This theory is explained Fn the 
pamphlet Same Aspect* of Marxian 
Economkx which we have ;ust pub- 
is'iei" in.! -.-. I ie:i i- ::v : -.ijiibic for -lOv 
1 r o i r- t m r 1 1 end Office , 5 1 C la ph ;uo 1 ligh 
Street London &W4 7UN. 



Five myths 
about marxism 



MYTFIONF 

That Marxism can best fee understood 

by examining the views of Lenin, 

Trotsky, Mao, Crri'ir^, Mugabe or Pauf 

Foot. 

These people have all distorted Marxism 
to fir. in with the^r own nol:::ies. lhe 
Russian, Chinese and Cubun i evolutions 
wece not Marxist revolutions, but were 
minority coups d'etat organised upon 
similar lines to the Jacobin insurrectirm 
of 1 7SSJ , The press label all sorts of 
cranks, reformers and opportunists as 
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Marxists. DonT just accept the labcl" 
cxamirie what these so -cade d Marxists 
■\-i\ saying: nine t^mes ou1 uf ten yo.i 
will find that they are not Marxists, but 
Leninists. 

MYTH TWO 

That Marxism means state control of 

industry. 

Nationalisation has no thins; to do with 
the socialist order of society which 
Marx stood for. Marx, and his collabo- 
rator 1'n^els. regarded Bssmarek's 
policies of state control as "a spurious 
khuJ of socialism" noL socialism at all. 
Whan Marxists want is a society in which 
the machinery of wealth production and 
distribution is commonly owned and 
democratically controlhsi. Marxism ls as 
opposed to stale ownership as to private 
ownership. 

MYTH THREE 

That you have to haw. a degree in philo- 
sophy before you can read Marx, 

Not so— in fact a degree in phUosophy 
.■ -r some irue? : :■ an obstacle to i.n .■> 
s Landing the way in which the world is 
organised. Marx is a very readable 
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writer. "Tile- Communist Manifesto 1 ' is 
an excellent brief introduction to the 
ideas of Ma] x ism. "Wage Labour and 
Capital" and "Value, Price and Profit" 
explain the basic points nf Marx's 
ijn porta Jit economic theories. Bui you 
can become a socialist without reading 
a word of Marx, 

MYTH FOUR 

That Marxism has been proved wrong 

by the developments of the kit hundred 

years. 

It is claimed by some apologists for 
capitalism that Marx's analysis of the 
way in which capitalism must work is 
liaise fr&oaiw the sqiianri p-ovcrzy of ilic 
last centu ry no I o n ge r exi its (tn ey 
forger that Marx was analysing world 
capitalism). These people claim that a 

majority art: nnw happy wilh their live* 
under uapiLaJbin. Did c&a anyone readly 
believe that, while millions are unem- 
ployed, millions are starving to death, 
minions are homeless and millions of 
pounds are spent daily on armaments? 
Capitalism is now more than ever a 
problem-producing society and the 
cause of the problems is still as pointed 
out by Marx. 



MYTH hIVE 

That Marxism is a religion or dtigrna to 

be swallowed whole and adhered it? 

faithfully. 

Dogmatism is the very antithesis of 
Marxism: the former is based upon the 
certainty of static knowledge-;, while the 
latter concerns the dynamics of 
materialism. Socialists do not accept 
everything that Marx said and did: 
much of it was wrong and anti-socialist. 
We do not treat Marx as our god. Marx- 
ism is simply a tool to be used in critical 
tb inking. 

S COLEMAN 
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Who does Denis 
menace? 

Strange things happen to Labour 
politicians when :hcy arc out of office. 
'[ hey begin to get very concerned about 
unemployment and rising prices and 
cuts in public services and poverty and 
slums -as if these social problems had 
no: been prominent while they were in 
office. 

Occasionally they strike rebellious 
noses -a tired throwback to the days 
when they were more misled than hypo- 
- - ■ i : !■_::■"_ At suon :imc. : i L.icy \.\::- -apLiblr 
of saying the most surprising or the 
most dishonest things. Consider * for 
example, the recent words of Denis 
[lea Ley, Labour's ex-Chancellor famous 
for his astc-swingmR. union bashing, 
wage claim sliil : n» --.a All ihrouRl: o:s 
time aL the Treasury, Healey struggled 
to hold wages down- his dying demand 
as Chancellor was that wo-ki;ro s'loi.U 
accept rises of at most 5 per cent at a 
rime when prices were going up at some- 
ihiny Like 1 pet cent a year. 

But now zhm his bottom is warming 
a seat on the opposition benches Healey 
seems co sec things in a different, light. 
Refusing to cross a nickel line of 
striking technicians at Capital Radto,he 
explained: LL \ do no: believe; in s:n-:c 
Sneaking"'. He did nat> as far as we 
know, add that he also does not believe 
in upsetting trade unions at the very 
time that he is in the running for 
election to the Labour Party leadership. 
It is not so long ago that the govern 
ment of which Healey was a prominent 
member used troops to break the fire- 
men ^s strike and was almost daily dc~ 
nouncing workers who were combining 
to get better wages. Towards the end, 
so eh was their fervour in the battle 
.■ic.;i : ri*l si< : kers rJixt some ministers were 
openly encouraging workers to break 
picket Lines. 

Workers should not be misled by 
Healey *s sweet words now: his interest 
remains, as iL was, to protect the privi- 
leged position of the British ruling class. 
If workers are misled enough to I'ctl-l: 
•-. v. r. ! i i r - ■■ r ■- .;-i:i lo ii\\\ I \boi.r 
another spell in power they will rapidly 
realise > as they survey the wreckage of 
their L] opes h that nothing has changed. 

Not Vestey taxing 

The queues at. Dewhursts the Butchers 
must have positively reeled under the 
weight of the customers 1 sarcasm after 
the disclosure of the massive legal tax- 
avoidance dodges operated by the 
Vestey family. 



Workers arc very sensitive on this 
issue; seeing on each pay slip an 
apparent deduction for into me tax> and 
reading on sales tickets the dread words. 
"Phis VAT", 1hey mil unreasonably 
comt to the conclusion that they pay 
taxes, Tbey further conclude that any- 
one who avoids paying taxes is thrusting 
a greater burden on the rest. From these 
first fallacies they argue that things like 
roads, nationalised industries and armed 
forces are actually paid for out of their 
wages. Some workers go so far as to 
imagine r.liat they are share-bofcders in an 
enterprise eaTied Great Britain Ltd. 
except that they never actually receive 
any dividends). What escapes them is 
the fact that, whatever the size of their 
wa|e, if is generally what is needed to 
reproduce their energies as a ckss— and 
this holds good however much or how 
little tax they see deducted from each 
payment. 

So who does pay taxes? Or who does 
not when they should, as in the ease of 
the Vestey s? Sornelliinj^ of nn ana wet to 
Lb at qn^stiuTi was contained in an indig- 
nant edil..ori:il \u the Sunday I'imes, 
wbid 1 rsl publicised :.\:c Vestey fiddle; 
... its (the Vestey family ] snembeit. have 
enjoyed trie considerable plcasuies of 
beini_- rid- hi Engine without centrum t iii£ 
anything near rhcir ran share to the 
defences wliieh kept those pleasui^s in 
heinjj gainst foreign enimiiUH in wartime , 
against disorder and disease in trine of 
peace. 
This passage, perhaps unwittingly, iilus- 
Irar.^s the reasons tor ihe existence nf 
the armed and police forces, for the 
entire state apparatus; to preserve the 
rights and the privileges of capitalists 
like the Vestey s. It also implies that 
those same capitalists are obliged to pay 
for that apparatus: after all, even the 
Sunday Time*, is not dall Enough to 
suggest that people who try to enjoy 
being poor in England pay to defend the 
pleasures of the Vesteys. 

Workers who wax indignant at the 
self-image of them being robbed by the 
Lax in an would do better to consider the 
legalised robbery on which capitalist 
society is actually based. Much better, 
to talk about the? in the meat queue, 

Superboring 

To judge from the overwhelmingly 
popular reading matter on any tube 
train or in any 'bus queue, many people 
are not aware that reading certain 
newspapers can seriously damage their 
health. One danger, For example, is the 
development of chronic, blind spors 
about society r At a time when, to take 
i.::ii.\ Y-.0 "'..■•. some 1." mihiojl child: en 

die each year from the effects of mal- 
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RLiiritlon while the nuclear powere 
cosset the capability to destroy much of 

what we are encouraged to call civilised 
life, those same newspapers prefer ro 
devote much of their space to emshing- 
ly boriny non-issues. 

There is s to begin with, the question 
of who Prince Charles will many and 
whether, when he eventually gets to the 
altar, he will he capable of consumma- 
ting the union so that the newspapers 
can have some more fun about a royal 
offspring. This matter commands a lot 
of attention in the popular press 
although it is about as relevant Find 
meaningful as a London Transport "bus 
timetable. 

Then there has been anothei battle 
of suitors of a different kind — the epic 
Struggle between Peh L r Tad bury and 
Lend Harris over who shall be boss of 
Westward Television, settled at last 
when Caiihury threw in the towel, 
Support lor one side or the other in the 
non-history making event was deter- 
mined by which contestant, in the 
opinion or" the voting shareholder, 
offered the better chance of ge-ttifig 
West ward's Licence to print money re- 
newed by the In dependent Broad Last- 
ing Authority. 



Lord Harris was second-in-command 
al the Home Office during the Labour 
government; he did not become famous 
for any tolerant altitude towards the 
working class while he was there and 
prisoners hoping to yet oU t a hit early 
were not cheered when, just before 
Labour were kicked out of office, the 
Home Secretary appointed Harris Chair- 
man of the Parole Board. Ik was given 
a big job at Westward by Cadliuty 3 in 
the hope that someone so much in the 
know would be able to do a lot to en- 
sure the renewal of Westward's franchise 
Franchise. 

The battle between these (mi repre- 
sentatives of the capitalist class had. 
littie promise, not even one to change 
the style of the TV programmes with 
which tired workers are wont to renew 
their energies during their off- work 
periods. Vet the media found the story 
of endless fascination, fit subject for 
much analysis and comment. Do the 
workers not resent being fed this sort 
of drivel? Are they satisfied^ to be told 
that this is all they are able to absorb".' h 
there no fimit to the weight of insults 
which, along with their exploitation, 
can be heaped cm their heads? 



Leonardo for sale 



The British Lmpire, which not only 
killed but also strove most officiously to 
keep alive, has been dead for some time, 
No longer are Lhere school sooro maps 
which, with Britain at their centre, 
en [our one third of the world's surface 
red. No longer do pith-belmcted 
Tommies form defiant squares against 
naked, capering savages. No longer do 
the grim, grey battleships of the Royal 
Navy si earn through, the Channel mists, 
keeping at hay those hordes of gesticu- 
lating, treacherous foreigners. 

These are now historical jokes, 
materia] for trendy satirists or play- 
wrights hoping to make their name by an 
exposure of the persona! frailties of the 
Empire builders. Hut some of the other 
symptoms of British capitalism's decline 
w r e are still encouraged to take seriously 
and to regret. Anon?; these is ihe sale 
and the export of works of art hy 
owners in this country to buyers ah road 
— which 3 we are told, threatens 
something called the British Heritage. 

This threat ha* in fact been at work 
for aboui a century but it was not until 
1952 that it was officially recognised 
and since then there has been a sort of 
system for cheeking, delaying and per- 
haps stopping ihe export of works of 
art, The system does not, need i.1 lie 
said, embrace SLich objects as the maho- 
j?any aspidistra stand which has 
languished in some working class home 
in Mafektng Street, Fulham, since grand- 
ma got it as a wedding present. Items 



come into the system only whom apart 
from anything else, they are worth 
over £3,000. 

They are then investigated hy various 
"experts' 1 who may advise the Minister 
of Arts to use his powers to delay the 
export, If a dritish collection can then 
offer as much as the export price, the 
Minister may refuse an export licence 
and tJie work stays in this country, In 
practice comparatively few objects are 
scrutinised hy the "experts 11 and as a 
result there is a steady flow of them 
from Britain which, while it to ay satis- 
fy the sellers and the dealers who rake 
in their cotnnsision>, is alarming to all 
those people who think that there is 




nothing more worth protecting than the 
British Heritage. 

One of the latest in tills line is 
Leonardo da VFnci^s Codex Leicester t 
a portfolio of notes and drawings aboul 
water and cosmology , This manuscript 
is owned by the family of the Earl of 
Leicester of llolkham Hall, Norfolk 
and 1-c.v :"=-:i-rri^L:o ic be some desperate 
agonising when it yocs up for auction at 
Christies in December. Por one thing, 
such is its rarity that even the art 
experts have no idea of its price; that is. 
why it is going for auction , where it 
may fetch £4 million, or £8 million, or 
£10 mil] ion . . . 

WhMe the trade was getting its brearh 
back, Arts Minister Norman Si. John 
SU:vas. alreii'Jy famous :'or bis parish 
shirts and his giggling, stepped boldly 
forward to defend the British Heritage. 
"I would 1 *, he exclaimed, 4l be very 
annoyed if this work of Leonardo's left 
the country . . .1 am determined to do 
all I can and use every means". The 
Guardian warned of the work he big in 
"grave danger 1 of bedng exported -as if 
once it left these shores It would disin- 
tegrate -and rhe Daily Telegr&ph re- 
ported criticisms of "greedy and incon- 
siderate" auctioneers operating on the 
aeeepted capitalist principle of making 
as much money as they can as fast as 
possible, 

T>i ere nectf be no surprise that in aU 
this excitement, overlay ed as it was by a 
froth of frustrated patriotism, some 
important facts have been overlooked. 
Nobody seemed interested in a^kms 
whether this phrase the ''British 
Heritage" had any meaning and n if it 
had, what relationship it coutd possibly 
have to the work of a mediaeval Italian, 
Noboily wondered whether any kalians 
bad been as "annoyed" as Stevas. when 
the manuscript was originally ftxpbxt&fl 
from that country. Nobody particularly 
cared how n or why it came to belong tn 
the Earl of Leicester. Although 
Holkham Hail is open to the public in 
the summer ^ the Codex was not on view 
but nobody asked whether It might be 
more widely seen if were sent abroad, 

The Leonardo manuscript came into 
the possession of a former holder of th.^ 
title of fv; : irS of Leicester-- whose, family 
name was Coke—in 1717. When the 
Earl died in 1759 the title became ex- 
tinct and the estates at Holkham were 
inherited by his great nephew Thomas 
Wen man who, perhaps in gratitude* 
marked the event by changing his nam l: 
:o <!oV.e, When he died in 1776 
Holkham passed to his son Thomas 
who, after the customary schooling at 
Eton followed by a Grand Tour, 
returned :o E in gland on a breath of 
mannered scandal to inherit not only 
the estate but also the Parliamentary 
seat for Norfolk". 

At tha* time the Holkham tands were 
unenclosed and poorly cultivated, 
growing rye and supporting inferior 
livestock. After enclosure Coke, in the 
agricultural boom of the Napoleonic 
Wars, invested a small fortune in their 
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development from a sandy rabbit 
warren into a thriving agricultural work- 
shop, visited by admirers from all Liver 
Europe, He raised the rent roll from 
£2,000 to £22,000 and won tflie 
support of his. tenants by giving them 
security of tenure, al though under some 
fairly ri^id ^onErols. Not that there were 
thai many tenants let'r. after the en- 
closures; Ll ! look around ", Coke :old an 
Enquiry In 1 SOS lL And can see no other 
house than mine, I am like the ogre in 
the talc„ am! have eaten up aU my 
neighbours," 

Coke -mis a staunch opponent of 
George III and was what is called a 
sport smaii. whicJi mean* that he hunted 
cjirhugiag tic-ally and was able fco 
slaughter an impressive Quantity of 
game birds with his guns. At the age of 
bfi he married for the second time and 
of this marriage there were live sons and 
a daughter. He was raided to the peerage 
in 1837, reviving Che old ~LTLe ana be- 
coming another first 1'arl uf Leicester. 
The present Ear] lives jri South Africa 
and IJoIkham is inhabited by his son, 
Lord Coke, who elaborates on the 
Fahadian splendours ot the place: 

li has marvellous paintings by 
Rubens. Clause, Van Dyck and other 
masters; Greek and Roman sculpture; 
one of [lie finest private libraries in 
the country; and furniture designed 
by William Kuril. 

All these treasures come from, and 
are perpetuated by, the exploitation of 
socially inferior people. The first Earl 
of Leicester refined and intensified thai 
process to the lien its of the knowledge 
and the equipment available to him in 
his day. Not that the exploited have 
ever objected; Coke's tenants collected 
the money to raise a monument to him, 
Mile- his death and there is htiie reason 
to think that working class attitudes are 
significantly different today. We n$ed 
not weep for the Leicester!*- lypieal ui' 
their class, they enjoy the best things in 
life and l-tc tossing out only one of the 
treasures they have amassed, if perhaps, 
the most valuable. 

This is part of :sn hisl.ork: process, 

An objects have commonly been 
bought t or plundered,, by a dominant 
class as an investment, or as an act of 
conspicuous consumption or simply as 
an expression of their dominance. With 
the rise of British capitalism -in the 
days of Tii. m as Co ke — Brit ain was the 
world leader in manufacture, trade and 
imperialist expansion. The great houses 
of the ruling class were: enriched with 
priceless works of art from all over cbe 
world. With the decline, it is all 
draining away, often to the homes of 
some newly rising capitalist class 
abroad. "If we did not sell the Leonardo 
manuscript/* said Lord Cuke, "niher 
things would have to be sold." 

It is a curious process of reasoning, 
which eiL-L:oura?-es the class whose ex- 
ploit a lion h;Hs yielded the wealth of 
people like the Leicesters to bemoan 
British capitalism's decline and to wring 
their hands over the symptoms of that 



decline, There is a pronounced lllogieai- 
i1y in I tie idea tl:a: on-- .■■ei::ry :;!".:: !.. 
construct a ,L heriragc ,h which includes 
works of art originating elsewhere. If 
the term "national heritage*" means 
anything then tlie works of Rubens and 
Van Dyck should not be at Holkham 
Hall but somewhere in Belgium and 
I hose sculptures should be packed off 
back to Greece and Italy. 

Except that there is a wider, more 
1 1 . :■■ I ii- ■:■ , : .rue M .>\.. i\ IS t} p.-.:k 0: 
the tensions of property society., that 
even inanimate objects should be given 
a nationality and that a work like the 
Codex Leicester! which scrutinises 



natural forces common to the en 'ire 
human environment, sin mid be con- 
sidered a fit matter for an exclusive, 
private possession, rr is typical, Um : thai 
the prospect of this work passing from 
one privacy to another sho.jh: ferment 
such hysteria. 

What would Leonardo have thought, 
to see his works being obscured by far 
.1 :■:: ie l«. 1 - - iir.d !":.'",,■ I '-.":■ .' i ' '*. ■ ■ 
now can argue that capitalism iiberaics 
human talents which would be stifled 
and distorted in a society of common 
Ownership ;;ts:1 free access? Tl:11 (hat, if 

you can, to Leonardo. . . 

r v a n 



News from nowhere 



Samuel Butler T s biting satire fire wh on 
(an anagram of "nowhere"), published 
in 1 S 7 2 ? d escribes the sort of society 
found by the narrator in a remote my- 
thical land in the Antipodes. A curious 
feature of ecewhonlan culture was its 
paradoxical reversal o'' moral values. Tor 
example, a physical ailment such as 
pulmonary consumption was punished 
as a crime while embezzlement called 
tor condolence— for the embezzler! 

Now you might wonder why on 
earth sucl; a piece of fie lion, fascinating 
though i1 [nay : :ie, should "be mentioned 
in a no-nonsense political journal like 
the Socialist St:. r t. i c { arJ. "Weil faci can 
comet'irnes be stranger thrm fiction - 

certainly as fax as politics is concerned. 
One of i he more atnusing cliches our 

politicians ajre prone ro using is ihat 
tittle gem; "the Real World". Presu- 
mably it is intended to re fleet upon 
themselves as hard-beaded, realistic 
people grappling with complex social 
issues in a cool, eomnionsense fashion. 
Invoking the "Real Writ Id" in political 
debate is rather like invoking sl God" 01 
"Allah" In some Holy War: It has a 
definite propaganda value, both for 
self defence and to discomfort onc h s 
enemies. Thus it can serve, for example, 
to rationalise and excuse the politicians, 
failure to "deliver the goods" by surges- 
tin ti lEi al I be "Real World", with its 
rising oil prices and cheap foreign im- 
ports, is rather more refractory and 
unyielding than they had bargained for, 
On the oiher hand, it enables them to 
dismiss their opponents' views as un- 
workable,, Utopian and out of touch 
with that "real world" which they with 
their vast experience in repeated 
poetical failures and broken pledges, are 
so intimately acquainted with. 

A i'ew moTit'is .1^0. ex -Mr Shirley 
Will la ins was caught In the act, exposing 
the machinations of her politician's 
mind to readers of the Guardian (May 
19). She complained of the way in 
which the image and reality (of poli- 
ticians) are constantly confused by the 
media- a somewhat odd com plaint 
from a political conjuroi whose pio 



fcsslon is so vitally concerned with the 
creation and manipulation of images— 
of themselves, their opponents or their 
scapegoats. 

Through television, they (politicians) 
become images— actors in some 
drama called polities — and the fact 
that they arc real men and women 
operating in ;i i-e.il world is easily 
obscured. 
Ah, that quaint little cllehe again! Uut 
possibly Williams is obscuring a fact 01 
two here herself about the nature of the 
L " : Real World 11 "? Consider ihe reason she 
gives tor her conoern over the media: 
"Democracies die unless people have 
.some trust, in those J hey elect to re- 
present them and to lead then], 1 ' In her 
view the media rends, in certain ways, 
to undermine this trust. 

What she is suggesting is that demo- 
cracy hinges on the apparent conduct of 
leaders, Presumably then i^ a leader 
chose to flout the wishes of the elector- 
ate and thus undermine their rmst, tie 
or she would be able to get away with it 
eithec because :ml:li:- opinion would lie 
compelled to adapt itself 1.0 undemo- 
cratic views 01 it counts for nothing 
anyway and can be safely ignored. 
Either way such a view implies that 
society js like putty, to be moulded at 
will by a few prominent individuals or 
"meat merr 7 , Why, in rhat case, bother 
about the whole rigmarole of demo- 
cracy, one might well ask? 

This is indicative of the contempt in 
which politicians hold us. We- count 
simply as voting fodder l.o he cynically 
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used in (he game of power politics, 
incapable of creative sc3f-as.se rtiocl, of 
democtarrcalZy organising ourselves 
without patronising politicians seeking 
our "trust". They are the most ardent 
devotees, of the "great man" theory, in 
their assessment of fellow leaders. In 
their generous claims as to the historic 
significance of some public figure (hey 
flatter themselves in the knowledge thai 
they act out a similar role. 

The "great man" theory, however is 
based, iti Flekhanov's words, on an 
"optical illusion", Great men are them- 
selves the products of Ihe sort of society 
they Jive in, of ^iven social forces, that 
are used by them to effect social 
change. Whatever influence their perso- 
nalities have it is exercised within these 
fundamental constraints, Is it really 
surprising then, given the. haste lack of 
democratic control over social affairs in 
capitalism, that this should he reflected 
in the inflated, grandiose [mages politi- 
cal leaders have assumed, images, whose 
source— society itself they seek to play 
down by attributing their stature to 
qualities vested hi their own perso- 
nalities. The fact that they seek mass 
support, disposes of such pretensions as 
fiction but ironically it is on the 
strength oi such fictions that they 
solicit support, What else could the call 
for a * 'strong leade:* n be? 

No matter. The fantasies of poli- 
ticians would bo of small account 
except for the fact that they arc shared 
by the working class— with out whose 
support the politicians would not be in 
poweT and are reflected by and 
through the media, which cannot be 
hi m Tried for any lack of tt'U&l llie public 
j'eeLi towards ils 'leaders*', The leaders 
themselves invite the distrust and 
cynicism by tinLertainJug illusions about 
their capacity to solve capita] ism's 
inevitable problems. Elusions that are 
without foundation in the * l real world". 
This problem of credibility the 
leaders attempt to overcome by the 
tactic of finding some readily recogni- 
sable scapegoat for society's ihs. The 
more credible the scapegoat T the less 
incredible will seem the politician*' 
claims to be able to legislate away those 
social ills in the face of their continua- 
tion, or even aggravation. 

Take for example the problem of 
inflation, which has greatly concerned 
our political masters in rhe p 05 1- war era 
— particularly since the early seven lies. 




The search for a scapegoat has inevi- 
tably t'oeussed on the working class. 
Typical of Ihe sort of view expressed 
on rhe matter was Jo Grimond's contri- 
butor! 1..0 a Commons debase on the 
cost of living: LL When production hardly 
rises : pay increases inevitably lead to 
inflation. That is not the discovery of 
Professor Friedman but commonsensc" 
(Guardian, 15 April). 

In other words, '"greedy workers" 
are to blame -despite the fact that 
between IBM) and 1S92 average wages 
rose by 62 per cent {Study of Prices 
Lay ton and Growth ei), while prices feU 
by 8 per cent- in defiance of the "laws 
of commonsense-\ it would seem. 

Others can be more blunt in their 
criticism.. Recently the ''Iron Lady M 
herself, before an assembled conference 
of several hundred well-heeled and 
rather indignant Tory women, rounded 
on workers putting in for higli wage 
claims and. behaving "selfishly". It is 
curious that a believer in the market 
economy's capacity tn perform wonders 
by motivating individuals on the basis of 
competitive self-interest, should 
reproacli workers for behaving accor- 
dingly; And this from someone who is 
forever talking about the need to give 
workers "greater incentives" (which on 
the face of it, is what a large pay rise 
would presumably provide}— that is, to 
stimulate what she and those who tnirtk 
likc her would call Agreed". 

But moralising is not restricted to 
avowed defenders of capitalism. The 
saying that the Labour Parry owes more 
to Methodism than to Marxism, 
probably explains its long-estahlis'ied 
tradition of viewing what it calls 
socialism as a sort of act of charity for- 
ever hem* obstructed by mean, unsym- 
pathetic financiers in the City. 

The fake revolutionaries on the left 
are nn belter. In its pocket pamphlel 
No. \, enigmatically entitled Do Wages 
Cause Inflation? the Socialist Workers' 
Parry argues that "Wage rises don't 
cause inflation —the big companies raise 
prices to protect their profits 17 . This 
time it's Ihe ^reeey capitalist who is to 
blame. The pamphlet goes on to point 
out that the "bosses won't invest if their 
profits are too low + \ This is undoubte- 
dly What Paul Foot, that ubiquitous 
guru- of the SWF, had in mind when, on 
a Que snort Time TV program (22 May), 
he explained why the world's produc- 
tive potential was far from being used 
up. It was, he said, because of the greed 
of the wealthy. Apparently then, when 
prod action is held back for lack of 
profit it is due to greed but it is also 
greed which causes production to go 
ahead by ensuring profits through 
raising prices! Paul hoot would do well 
Lo heed En gels' remark: 

Whoever declares that the capitalist 
mode of production, the "iron laws" 
of present-day bourgeois socicry, are 
inviolable and yet at the same lime 
would like to abolish their un- 
pleasant but necessary consequence 
has no other recourse but to :-.:•.- 



moral sermons to the capitalists. 

moral sermons whose emotional 

effects immediately evaporate under 

the influence of private interest and, 

if necessary, of competition (The 

Housing Quest ion) . 

Society today is baaed upon the 

ownership and control of the means of 

living by a small minority. The rest of 

us, the workers, produce all the wealth 

and in doing so create a greater value 

than we receive back in the form of 

wages and salaries- the surplus value 

beiny appropriated by the owners of 

capital. Marx described succinctly the 

relationship between profit and wages: 

They stand in inverse ratio to ^aeh 

other. Capital's share, profit, rises in 

die same proportion as labours share. 

wages,, fails, and vice versa. Profit 

rises to the extent that wages fail; ii 

fails to the extent that wages rise 

{Wage Labour arid Capital) 

In the lanfiua^e of the moralist, this 

means thai Oit "less greedy" the 

workers are, (he "more greedy" are the 

capitalists., and vice versa. 

Moralists should take a look at 
history. How would they account for 
the period of deflation, 1921-31, when 
bo |b prices and wages fell by roughly 
30 per cent"' Could it be that ihe im- 
poverished British working class was 
mysteriously seized by an overpowering 
feeling of generosity towards Jhe capi- 
talists above and beyond the normal call 
of duty in ^enerousLy providing profits 
for them 7 As any historian wilJ know, 
that was an em of higll militant activity 
and industrial unrest, And yet if you 
hold the view that the level of wage 
claims determines the genera! price 
level, what other conclusion is open to 
you? 

Inf.:- "ion is, in fact, the consequence 
of gL'rvern men r -authorised excess 
printing of inconvertible paper currency. 
Workers do not have access to the 
prinlins press but it suits governments 
to represent an inevitable consequence 
of their inflationary policies- higji wage 
claims to maintain real living standards 
against a background of spiralling prices 
-as the cause of inflation. 

Socialists have been called Utopian. 
Utopia however simply means "no 
place" and only in this sense is socialism 
a ulopia, for indeed it exists nowhere in 
the world at present. But while social- 
ism is the practical fulfilment of the 
material interests ("greedy if you like) 
of the working class, the dream world 
that occupies the minds of politicians is 
incapable of realisation, The real world 
we all live in -even, politicians-!* one 
in which the inr^ rests of the buyers and 
sellers of labour power, arc locked in 
fundamental and irreconcilable conflict 
and cannot he harmonised except in 
the distorted imagination. 

Next time one of these pious 
paragons of virtue rises heavily from 
some overburdened banquet table to 
lecture the workers on why they ou^hl 
to "tighten their belts" in these days of 
economic gloom, remember that. 

ROBIN COX 
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OPEN LLTTF.RTO LABOUR SUPPORTERS 



Labour's power struggle 



The squalid battle which pres-mly 
dominates Hit; Labour Pariy h rLLJlliins 
bur an un;irijLOi!i]^l yiower druggie, "I'rie 

Tl CtWSp fcpCT headline W3 L tie rS LI'klY 

endeavour to convince their readers that 
profound political issues are at stake, 
but, the back -stabbing and the votc- 
ri^ina. of the Conference floor at [Black- 
pool last month futly justify tbe mis- 
trust and hostility which socialists feel 
towards the Labour Parly, Since 1904- 
two years before 1b e tor mat ion of the 
Labour Party— the Socialist Parly of 

Grunt Britain bas stood oj.i^o:-ed ":.■ the 
co?i>r:'Vi.!riji.'i arid eva dualism of Labour. 
I Ins open letter is not intended as a 
lriKSTis \\: advising labourites how to 
settle their internal disorders, but is 
simply meant to make clear the nature 

of the present conflict and to offer 
some advice to any workers who still 
believe that the Labour Party can get 
society out of the mess Ir is in. 

We are told that what went on ltl 
Blackpool lust month, and will be con- 
tinued elsewhere in January, is about 
party democracy. It is not., Not a single 
voice in the Labour Party has been 
raised in favour ul rea] democracy. 
Democracy means the absence of leadcr- 
■ l:i.\ it means equality between 
members; it means completely open 
meetings and no internal secrecy ', it 
means freedom to speak openly without 
fear of persecution ; it means common 
control of party finances, Now Lhen, 
who in ihe Labour Party is advocating 
that? 

Who has advocated that in order to 
democratise the Labour Parly they 
should no longer have a Trader and a 
bunch of platform chiefs? It" anyone 
did. the leaders who are currently parti- 
cipating in the mock battle would soon 
tell lhern where- -o ?;ul oL~l\ What the ho 
called democrats in The Labour Party 
want is a say hi who will lead them; that 
is quite different from mil wanting to 
be ied ai all, The ituch is that the sheep 
of Labour's rank and file accept the old 
myth that nothing can be done wilhout 
leaders. It is pathetic to see adults > 
claiming to be socialists, fighting for 
power — not for themselves ana their 
class, but for a crowd of Labour 
Leaders. 

There is no equality cl' ru:-i':.- : ;liiv 
in the Labour Party. The weighted 
votes which are Riven To £he trade 

unions arc a blatant ;U_?iitical bribe in 
return for money to pay for the parly's 
upkeep, Local activists cannot and do 
not have a significant say in the parly's 
policy-making- Year after year a fresh- 
faced new delegate is seen to alight the 
Conference rostrum to put in a desper- 
ate plea for £i socialist policies 1 '. These 
arc sincere young workers whose cries 
of hope are treated with derision by the 



men of ppwej in whom they have 
placed, riieii trust, 

Who in the Labour Party has 
demanded that their National Executive 
Committee meetings be open to the 
public? The EC of the SPGB is open to 
anyone, member or no n- member, at 
52 Clapham High Street at 7.3 Opm any 
Tuesday evening. Which Labour : 'demo- 
crats'* have, suggested thai their con- 
ference be modelled on the scrupulously 
democratic form adopted by the SPGB 




50 years ago 



lafu.)i;h tiovKii.N'vri-.M' 

AND SOCIALISM 
ti hgx been an argument of Sony, standing 
among Laboui Party suppe-rteis that the 
activities nf theii party, even if not 
fljieerly concerned with socialism, are 
justified beeause they are leading to- 
wards it- J "iey have ridiculed <m r policy 
! or" working directly foi socialism as 
. hH impossihlistti ,J . Mr. Ramsay Mac) tana EcL 
repeated Ehis justification, for due Laboui 
Party at its eont'ercnoe at Llandudno, in 
October. Ele said: 

"1 he Government's pledges were those 
of socialists convinced thflrt the 
capitalist system oannot be- made to 
work, If hi j exponents ohjeeted tiuit 
the government had" not rcaehed the 
socialist goal, he. answered L No, we 

haven ^t, but we are Eoj,n£ to get 

t her l- ' . 
Mr. Mac Elfin aid's statement i? tiaidly 
compatible with Mi. J. II. Thomas's 
.i.l iiSlr>n .r the Conference . I the 
National Union uf Railway men on fi 
July 193°, i hat die i io vex nTVien : pro- 
posed "o laekle llLe unemployment prob- 
lem ""While accepting the present order 
of society". Noi does it fit in with die 
si£nifieanl hie", that the Liberals pal Llie 
Labour Government into office., keep 
them there, and axe carrying on 
i'j.rndly. ioctct d.si-.isi":":-.? with [i-cm 
Are we to helLeve that Mr. Lloyd Ceores- 
and his party would support a Govern- 
ment which ts _iio ing iowardt soeialism? 

* * s* ¥ V 

To Tetain capitalism L a practicable 
poliey, although aJi unsatisfactory one 

from ii workinp, class standpoint. To 
abolish eapitalisat and establish sneialism 
will be practicable as soon as the 
workiiy* class have been won over to 
sonaasm. the labour ftiry has s:hil:;lI 
to jiistrti- a third poliey, wl rdi ..s Ij'ij, 01 
trying to aholish the evils of capitalism 
while keepijig [he system itself. Events 
are proving that the ia^k is an impossihle 
one. 

FroriL an ediLoiIal l The Labour Govern- 
ment and .yo;-jalism"\ Socialist Standard 
November 1930.) 



a model of party democracy in 
action? When has a Labourite ever sug- 
gested that half-yearly accounts of party 

1' : :i;=n.:^s should be presented for the 
s;: rtl tiny of (he membership? That is 
how we do things in the SFGB. A 
socialist party need keep no secrets 
ftom its menmers oi from the workers 
in general. 

The TV pictures of the Blackpool 
Conference showed just how much the 
majority of the delegates cared about 
democrat h: principles. When Sir Jo tin 
Tkiyd of the AHUW refused to consult 
his fellow delegates aboui how ir> cast 
IF :■ i.r. ■ ii uote :u. i rion-in tndated 
motion , when leftists from the consti- 
luendes shouted down the Cailaghan 
sycophant, Andrew Faulds, when Eric 
Heffcr moved a resolution 4in 2 October 
and said i£ \ formally move this motion, 
but 1 haven't ^o± a clue what l*rn 
moving**— was that wiiat Labour Party 
democracy is all about? 

It is cl aimed lhat the future of 
Labour Party policy is at stake, 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn says Lhat the 
so-called Right winfi of the party want 
to Cum. it into a second To ry party. But 
it. a heady is a second Tory Tarty insoiar 
as most of its members support the 
same social system that Thatcher stands 
for. Shadow Defence Secretary. Bill 
Rodders, has said that the party must be 
saved from extremism, whatever that 
may mean., Rodgers warns againsl the 
dangers of Benn, Benn poses as the 
guardian of some non-existent 
. — -i. iy .■■;. .I<-.- vi ■-■■hi , r> J .l.i'i i ii-.i" h nds 
Juj^slher, some J':>r one leader, .some for 
another, but none for themselves. 

I he Labour Lea; ers stand for one 
common principle and that is. the prin- 
ciple of getting power by any means. 
They want a share in the running of 
British capitalism. They need votes to 
get them power. Tbey need active 
suckers to go out and a,et them votes. 
Not one of rhe combatants in the battle 
for power wants an end to capitalism. 
The argument ts about how to run it. 
More or less power for the state - 
nuclear arms or conventional warfare — 
higher or lower taxes- alliance with 
A m erica or Russia -these are the petty 
itisuen that workers an: hiijij; ^sVed to 
yet steamed Lip about. 

In recent weeks and months [here 
has been a concerted effort to portiay 
Anthony Wedgewood Benn as an un- 
compromising socialist. His friends have 
painted hint as the leader of a socialist 
tradition in the Labour Parly; bis 
enemies have warned that should He 
succeed Jim Callaghan as leader of the 
Labour fatty British capitalism would 
be under threat. Let one thing be clear: 
Benr? is no r more of a socialist th&n 
Calteghan. Bt?th are committed to the 
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Squalid, Back-stabbing, unpr^Cipltd power struggle 



continued fid ministration of capitalism, 
They do not oppose production for 
profit, nor d^ they stand for the 
common ownership ami lEuti™ crude 
control nf the means of wealth ^i0l2 ac- 
tion and distribution. Ji is no l, only the 
leaders who support capitaiimii; bo do 
their followers. It is quite wton\s, to 
blame the leaders for Labour's anti- 
working class record, for it is the follow- 
ers the wop ice* <. themselves- who save 
Labour the stick with which to beat 

! h :■ m . 

The SPCB has no leaders, Thai does 
ncd mean that wc arc unozga raised s bill 
that we are organised along democratic 
lines. Workers ean only join the Sl'GB 
if they understand 1 what it stands for. 
Qnoe in their party, fheir say is as 
important as the next comrade Y Our 
Executive Committee is only em- 
powered to carry out the wishes of the 

membership, The Socialist Standard is 
owned and controlled by the party as a 
whofc. The SPCB does not jus ( talk 
about democracy, we practise it, 

■Jhv Labour Party is in a mess, While 
capitalism's latest crisis produces tragic 
consequences for the working class all 
the Labour Party can do is debate 
amendments to its constitution, Rhe- 
l.oric is abundant, but solutions are 
scarce, What has Labour to say about 
unemployment? They foolishly blame it 
on Thatcher, when it is clear that un- 
employment doubled under the 
Callaghan j^jvemment. The- Left asks for 
more government money to be spent on 
fobs. But the state, just like any 
capitalist concern, will not put. money 
raised in taxes into unprofitable 
industries. The- Left reacts to the threat 
of war by calling Tor unihilural nuc'^ar 
disarmament, just aa they did twenty 
years ago. But pleas to governments to 
disarm will do no good so lone, as the 
cause of war remains. 

The Labour Party has no answers to 
basic working class problems because it 
is ignorant of their cause. Socialists are 
concerned with causation, with how 
capitalism works, what socialism 



ami how io create a new order of 
society. This requires a reasoned, 
analytical approach based upon the 
intMhod of materialism. The SPGB uryes 
our fellow workers to seriously consider 
this alternative approach to politics. 

Unless you take the revolutionary 
alternative you are likely to be forever 
locked within that Broad Church called 
the Labour Tarty. Mayhe it.wil] be re- 
formed, Tf it is, what possible difference 
will the reforms make? If they let you 
choose your own leader or if they let 
the NEC have a say in writing fhe mani- 
festo—or even if Benn abolishes the 
House of Lorus and closes down Eton 
what difference will this make to the 
future of capitalism".' In a few years 1 



time you can he sure that there will be a 
new crowd of rank and file radicals 
complaining that the leader has be- 
trayed them and if only they cotlld 
appoint the man (or woman) of their 
fancy socialism would be around the 
comer. 

But chances are that the Labour 
Party dispute will end in dull compro- 
mise. In a few years Labour wEll be hack 
in office repeating the anti- working class 
crimes that all Labour governments have 
committed to ensure the smooth run- 
ning of capitalism. Come the nexl 
Labour government, whoever is Prime 
Minister > there will be Labour Lefties 
whining that principles have been be- 
trayed; they wiil not have becn : for 
Labour has no principles to betray. 

The arch-opportunist leader of the 
liberal Party has invited the "Labour 
moderates" to join his tuppeny circus. 
The SWP has urged the Ubour Trots to 
come and join them on the nuke- 
believe barricades. Reg Prentice Is sig- 
nalling to ex-coHeagues who fear for 
their jobs in the light of changes in the 
constitution to join him In the rich 
man's Capitalist Patty. The hacks of the 
unions caU for unity . although they do 
not know for whit or with whom. 
The dogmatic time-servers of the con- 
stituencies mouth the old Labour 
slogans like Orwell's sheep in Animal 
Farm. Meanwhile, hundred* of 
thousands of decent working people 
support the Labour Party like then pre- 
decessors used to be [oyal to the 
Church: because they think it is their 
only friend. Instead, it is their enemy. 

STEVE COLEMAN 



POLITICAL NOTES 



Labour's nuclear 
duplicity 

An article in the Guardian (September 
25) is pretty revealing about the way 
the Labour Parly leadership (and in par- 
ticular the last Labour government of 
1974-79) struggled with the task of 
doing ail the dirty work necessary in the 
in leasts of British capitalism while at 
the same time keeping at arms length all 
those naive Labour idealists who had 
believe4 in the sincerity of their 
leaders* protestations while they were 
in opposition. 

The article is a review of a book 
called Britain and jYucfcar Weapon* by 
Laurence Freeman, The story is all too 
familiar. The Labour Party in oppo- 
sition had saki ah (.he usual progress- 
ive" things about disarmament, like 
"Ban the Bomb". When The hoots ami 
the Ben ns and the rest of the slippery 
Conmen had become the government , 
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the needs of British capitalism look over 
—including the need (o replace the 
ageing Polaris submarines with spanking 
new models (and not much chance of 
doing a trade-Hin— almost unused, one 
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owner, immaculate trim . . .)■ The book 
"Explains the embarrassed idlrruie or' the 
Labour Party leadership throughout the 
70s while £1,000,000,000 was being 
spent on a new Che valine warhead for 
the Royal Navy. As a separate issue, the 
nuclear deterrent had been quiescent for 
a decade, Tin- important thing was to 
keep it lhaE way, maintaining the force 
without drawing attention to it". 

Sijsjh is ".hL j contempt of thn Labour 
leaders for the sheep who folio w them, 
Ami how justified this was, was evinced 
by J lit: antics oji the issue of the nuclear 
deterrent at the shambles which they 
called a Conference, Here we n*d :hese 
same ]eadejs: with the impudence to 
support morn of tne same CND rubbish 
that had been exposed for what it was 
by the end of the ? £dls. And why should 
they not? They knew that not a single 
delegate in the Winter Guardians (r.lie 
pun was made by th$ typewriter bul let 
it go) would taeV.lt: [hem on their 
record. It's the old story, of course. As 
long as workers behave not like homo 
sapiens but Like sheep, they must expect 
their Leaders to go on fleecing them. 

German elections 



As expected,, the Social ileumcrat- 
Libe-ral coalition under Helmut Schmidt 
won the German elections at 1he begin- 
iting of Last month. Once again we have 
to record the sad fact that the working 
class in a country have misused the 
power the vote gives them and have 
eturned to powe: political putties 
pledged to maintaining the capitalist 
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sysletn which ts the root cause of the 
problems they face. For the German 
Social Democratic Party, despite being 
descended from the party which Marx 
and particularly Kngels had mistakenly 
hoped could he an ins (.nun un I foi 
socialism, has Long since ceased even to 
■- ■ ■.!=.: to wani U: e:i mge :lu- rn.sj.-rv 
of private and state capitalism which 
exists in Germany and other Western 
European countries. 

The only surprise- -though quite 
without significance -was. the relative 
success of the Liberals, or "Free Demo- 
crats 11 . At one time the possibility of 
them not winning any scats in lire 
Bundestag was seriousSy discussed, hut 
ill trie end the threat posed to them by 
the "ecnlogtst"' tireen party came to 
running. Most of \)\c^e sy.r;p:LtncLc Lo 
the e colons failed to put their vo(e 
where Uu:ir mouth had been, a Luigey- 
m an like the demagogic Cbrisfain Demo- 
cratic upposi:ion leader. t-'r.ir.z-josc: 
Strauss, being enough [o semi them 
scuttling back to vote for the Social 
Democratic Party as an imagined "lesser 

One factor in the German workers' 
misuse of the vote might be that they 
were not encouraged to treat the 
election as a serious affair. Anybody 
visiting a German town in the weeks 
leading up to the election could be 
pardoned for flunking that he had come 
at Carnival rime. He would not have 
been able to walk down a shopping 
street without beinp. offered badges, 
balloons, stickers, wine, beer and, 
maybe, even a leaflet, though most of 
i his would have been taken up with a 
smiling photo of some candidate and 
his name in big letters plus a list of 
vague electoral prnuitses. 

The two big parties organised mass 
rallies at.which [lie political Level was no 
higher than at the conventions of the 
Republican '^ u ^ Ue mo era tie patties in 
America — brass- ban d s 3 rh y rn i n ic 
chanting and foot-slam ping and 
cheering whenever the great Leader 
Helmut or Franz-Josef- paused, pre- 
cisely to aUowfor pre arranged cheering 
to break out. There can't even be the 
satisfaction of recording that .\ reasi.: li- 
able percentage chose to abstain as a 
vague sort of protest against this farce 
which the major parties made of the 
election. For Ihe turn-out was over 90 
pei cent and of these nearly 9$ per cent 
voted tor nne or other of the three 
jil.iJO: p::M-es. 







Cynicism 



Following the recent assassination of 
the former dictator of Nicaragua, 
General Somoza (no tears, by request), 
the obituaries referred to the tact that 
the country had been run as a family 
property of the Somozas for fifty 
years. The founding father (founding 
uncle : actually) was a murderous tyrant 
in the besl South American tjradition. 
This Sumoza's rise to power was 
engineered by the USA and when the 



attention of tru: President was called to 
his monstrous lyranny , he replied in tbe 
immortal words: "1 know he's a son of 
a bitch. Rut lie's our son of a bitch". 
And who was zhis president? Nixon? 
Johnson? No, the great reforming New 
Dealer- Franklin D. Roosevelt himself. 

Nuclear survival 

The Observer (October 5) had a report 
ironi America which gave a grisly 
account of what was in store for those 
who w'sre luuky enough to be pari of 
the small minority who survived the 
holocaust of a nuclear war. With lethal 
doses of radiation all around, and with 
the impossibility of organising any sort 
of life amid ail the destruction, the only 
in m rations a sensible person would 
have with them would be the formula" 
which the Euthanasia Society is going to 
publish (in a booklet which it seems 
they dare not issue). It has of c nurse 
been clear all aloni-; that even if auch 
extreme measures as covering your head 
with a jacket, whitewashing the 
windows or -the ultimate defence— 
hiding under the staircase where the 
Angel of Death can't find you, would 
save you from the eftectn of a megaton 
H bomb on si a tight (and obviously the 
writers of the government pamphlet on 
tLu: subject must have been wetting 
themselves laughing while tbey were 
writing), you would he awfully jealous 
of those who were lucky enough to have 
been killed and free from the pain of 
life in this capitalist vale of tears. 

Not that this has prevented a mini- 
boom in nuclear shelters there : s, as 
they say, one barn every minute. And a 
man called Popkiss-the son of a Thief 
Constable, no less has r according to 
the Guardian, published a book w hose- 
first edition has suld out (get your older 
in for one of the Jiext edition at once), 
Scorning the government measures as 
quite inadequate, Popkiss givus belter 
instructions for the lucky readers, 
This in etudes methods of gelling to the 
countrywide as soon as Armageddon 
starts. This is going to be difficult, it 
seenis : because the aatbeuities will block 
the roads with their traffic and ihei: 
tanks. But Popkiss has no doubt that he 
will be able to aet away. He Ei.:^ rue- 
fully noted ah the back doubles out of 
Southampton where Lie lives.. And if 
you buy the book you will get to know 
all these useful tips, (As the Guardian 
reporter pointed out, 1'opkiss will find 
that ah the bauk doubles of Southamp- 
ton will be blocked by all the thousands 
of readers of his book. However, be will 
have made a pile out of it by then. You 
can't win 'em all- And yon om : t take it 
with you.) 

Does nobody want to know Lbt: little 
fact that then: is ;j simple melbod of 
avoiding a nuclear holocaust? Simply 
abolish capitalism/ the cause of ah wars 
in the modem world (and of all the 
other social evils as well). Why wait till 
the bombs ar^ .'id'.ii^. 1 

L E WEIDBERC 
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Why all this fuss about Welsh? 



So Gwynfor Evans, did not need to fast 
ai'tei all. Wales will have Ms all-Welsh 
TV channel, The lima, after sayhiG; 
they would break their election 
promise, are now going to keep it, 
Nicholas Edwards, Secretary of State 
for Wales, after first insisting that his 
[.iLirCy wuuJa no', be c'eflcclec by threats 
of violence : justified its second U-turn 
by saying thai ii "could noi withstand 
the threat of violence". "We misjudged 
our Ability to eanverl opinion 1 ', he 

added. 

In fact, the issue of the fourth 
channel figured no more Uian tiny in 
the preoccupations of the majority of 
people- in the highly populated parts of 
WaJes. A eertain number of them would . 
i : : !-,koiK '■i.r-'" u _ nhabtv declared them- 
selves in favour of a Welsh-only set-vice 
on Channel <t.. Bui this would only have 
been because they wished to gel rid nf 
The Welsh programmes at present on the 
other channels. Hunger strike or no 
hunger strike there was never any 
question of people getting seriously 
worked up about TV in Welsh, and still 
less of thejr givinu. supporl In ;i eam- 
paign of violence in Favour of it. A visit 
to Westminster by the Archbishop of 
Wales and other assorted dignitaries was 
enough to convince the Tory leader- 
ship Ibat the population of Wales Wfia 
up in arms and ready to fight tn have 
Welsh or- telly. But the powers-that-he 
got it wrong again, just as they did over 
devolution. 

ironically it is the Tories' second 
change, of mind, more than their first, 
which may do them the most harm 
among the electorate: in Wales. For they 
will not be thanked by the non-Welsh 
speaking majority when it fully sinks in, 
as il has not yet done, tl.ar the fourth 
channel will be seen everywhere in 
Britain but thai only in Wale-h will it be 
fransn'iU.U'd in Welsh. And even Welsh 
Speaking viewers will probably be dis- 
appointed sir.h a service which is almost 
certain to he jof low quality ow r ing to 
lack of funds from advertising. 

But why all this Fuss about Welsh? 
What is actually happening to the 
language? Well, from bcinj-: the majority 
language in 1he hs.1 eenUiry and lhal of 
half ?he ptitiuJariua (929,000) in 1901, 
Welsh is nnw known, aeennEmg to the 
1971 ce n s u s 'i u:u re s > by o n ly ?. . 9 3} ei 
cent (less than A 00,000) of the popu- 
lation of Wales.* And even this figure 
is prnhably an overestimate based on 
false information given by nationalist 
sympathise is on their cens-us forms. 
What makes the future for Welsh took 
even dimmer is the census figure of [3.6 
per cent for children aged 3 to 10 

knowing the language. This decline is 
d.je In rlie devblnprnbT:: of 15 1 i r i:sli 
capitalism which in rhe 1 9th and early 
2Qtb century bronchi in Wales large 



nu in hers nf industrial wnrkbrs from 
Jin gland and Ireland (their descendants 
now probably form the majority of 
people living in Wales), which in the 
inter- war years caused many native 
Welsh sneakers to emigrate to En,ghnt! 
in search of work, and whieh aJJ along 
has everted tremendous direct pressure 
on thn Welsh language by its preponder- 
ant use nf lvnj;hsb in business, ad minis- 
tration, edneatinn,, technolngy and corn- 
muni Latum* generally. It has fureed 
Welsh speakers to get to know and use 
English for reasons of social and 
economic survival, an J the incentive to 
know, usb and transmit Welsh has been 
reduced accordingly, Now, less than 1 
per cent of people in Wales are Welsh- 
only speakers and between 196.1 and. 




Behind the pacifism a deliberate threat of 
violence 

1 97 3 alone Welsh lost speakers at the 
rate of about 200 per weuk, 

To arrest this decline in the language 
and encourage its wider use is one of the 
slated aims of Plaid Cymru, the Welsh 
Nationalist Party, and was the reason 

given for if.S leaL?er^ Tiro nosed fast, in 
recent years its efforts on behalf of the 
language seem to have had a certain 
decree of success with government 
agreemen 10 'i'i-ir'J.il;---!- on road siejis, 
notices and official forms and an ex- 
pansion in Welsh-medium schools, But it 
ls doubtful whether any of this or in- 
deed any of its activities at all have 
actually led to more people knowing 
Welsh or using It regularly. On the 
contrary the evidence points to a con- 
tinued decline in the use of Welsh 
accompanied by a decrease in sympathy 
for the language among non-Welsh 



*Stat]5ties are takun from: Report oa the 
Wehh Language, IIMSG, 1963, Census 1971: 

Nippon t?n jrrir 1 MV.y.Y.ri f .swftiifig?: in Wslei,. 
HMSQ, 1973: and D. Eatsoin and M. Bureh, 
.■■1 htlilirtil GTTti l-'fct'ior.?} Ha*ufktv>k lo? Wait;*, 
Gower PabEishing Co. Fuin'^icugh, L 9R0. 



speakers due to the nationalists* policy 
of trying to impose Welsh on those who 
-f' I;er iriMer 1 -. '^n:: il r.ir ■a;-i' l.n ..mtt 
it, 

This is a process which will almost 
certainly be accelerated by the coming 
all-Welsh TV channel. FngJish-only 
viewers will resent having to miss pro- 
grammes available to people elsewheie 
and this will make them less likely to 
sympathise with efforts to keep Welsh 
alive. In addition the lower quality of 
programme on the Welsh channel will 
make Welsh speaker more Like jy to 
tune in to English programmes instead 
and so miss what is at present the only 
contact some of them have with the 
native language. So by their action Plaid 
Cymrr may wen" have done the language 
more harm than good. 

Plaid Cymru were successful however 
in finding the issue they so badly 
needed to rally support, hi last year's 
general election only S.I per cent of ah 
people in Wales voted for them. Their 
slLu:k bad gone down dramatic ally after 
1 he March 1979 devolution referendum. 
Here they had hoped for a massive vote 
In favour of a Welsh assembly, which 
they saw as a half-way house to in do 
pendence. The 4 to 1 majority against 
what in reality would have been no 
more than a modest administrative re- 
form left them shattered. Their argu- 
ment that nationalism is the only 
solution to the problems of a backward 

Wales where waives lire lnwe.i ami ■Jil- 
fim ploy men! higher than I be national 
average was emphatically rejected by 
the peopje of Wales. After thai Groups 
nf militants tried direct action tactics 
(bomb attacks on holiday homes) to 
attract attention to their cause, but it 
was the TV issue that ^ave the nation- 
alists a chance to Ket back into the Inne- 
bghl "respegT.al.ily". I1 is worth no ling 
howevei that Gwynfoj Evans's 
threatened fast, although in itself a 
peaceful form of protest, carried with it 
a deliberate menace of violence. "The 
responsibility for any acts of violence 
that may occur as a result of my hunger 
strike lies on the doorstep of our 
govern ment", said Evans in a newspaper 
interview {South Waits Evening P&st r 
1 Septem::e: 1 9. HO) and this underlined 
the dictatorial nature of nationalist 
attempts to impose their w:J. on tin 1 
non-nationalist majority. 

Bul even if the nationalists managed 
to win the support of the people of 
Wales and to bring into being an 
independent state would the evils they 
now sec as being inflicted on Wales by 
rule from London be era 1 healed 7 Fot 
the answer nne need only Inok across 
:\:c Irish Sea where almost 60 years of 
independence has left Eire with the 
same combination of unemployment, 
inflation, industrial conflict and bad 
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bousing as Wales &nd has left the Irish 
language virtually dead. A. faction 

within the Welsh Language Society, the 
direct action wing of the nationalist 
movement, has apparently Learned thus 
lesion and sees the Welsh language and 
Ljulr nrfc as more likely to survive by 
struggle within the present arrant tnents 
than by the winning of format political 
in dependence from the rest o: Britain. 
They recognise than an independent 
Wales would continue j for at! practical 
purposes, to be lolally dependent on its 
bigger more powerful neighbour and 
that the pressure un the language would 



continue and probably intensify due to 
its supporters sitting back on their 
victory. 

So the nationalists may be cock-a- 
hoop over the Tory surrender and con- 
vinced they have won a famous victory 
for the language. But, as they will realise 
later, thai vie- Lory is illusory, short-term 
&ad in reality part of a Longer-term pro- 
cess of defeat, En the history of capita 1- 
Lhctl their action will be seen as a hard 
fought exercise in futility. For lei 
there be no mistake about it as long as 
capitalism con tines to live, the Welsh 
language will continue to dk. II KM 



Briefing 




International money chaos 



A currency unit is always rr [hi-. end rhu 
name for a specific amount of gold (or 
silver), At one time — when paper 
currency was ermvertifoJe on demand 
into a fixed amount of gold This was 
obvious ^ut has now tnnv.on^ objured 
in the system of L: managed currencies 1 ' 
which pjliw up tie l ween the wars. In 
nearly all countries today the currency 

— the actual medium of circulation — 

is not gold nnr evun a pa.pt:] LUtrency 
convertible into gold but inconvertible 
paper notes and Coins. Such a currency 
is said to be "managed** because the 
amount of it in circulation depends 
entirely nr political l:l* Asians. 

Before the r.: L \ ol" NUina-L:d LiL/rCi:.;^-, 

the link between a currency and go Ed 
was always elear, A Eaw rie fined the 
meaning of the name of the currency 

(pound, mark : franc) in terms of a 
certain amount of gold (or silver, u: 

both). Th's is no longer the case but the 
pound ;md other currencies continue to 
::r':s-.-i;^ in economic realiiy a certain 
amount of gold. Gold is still to<tay tin- 
money commodity, the only real 
money, even chough ic has been re- 
plaued as the medium of circulation by 
paper and metallic tokens. 

With a managed ^urrL-ncy a govern- 
ment instil. i Hi;.in [Minis! \v nf finance, 
Ce-u rral JianiO has to decide how much 

s put into circulation. The amount of 
currency needed to maintain a stable 

nice level, however, is fixed by econo- 
mic factors outside of government 

- ontrol> such as the tota2 . amount of 

j-inu and selling transactions, debts to 

he settled, velocity of circulation of the 

. r rcncy. The government is of course 

fr.-e to issue mote (or less") than this 

tint, but if it issues more then the 

ehcy will depreciate. 

J he effect will be the same as il\ 

.\ ■•..:•,:£ the old system, the Rovernment 

passed a law re-Hjefining the 

=:n^ of the word pound in terms of 

a u uwr amount of jjold which i.s equi- 



valent to increasing the prices of all 
goods expressed in the currency unit, 
"this -overissuing an inconvertible paper 
currency is what has caused the in- 
flationary, price rises which have gone 
nn continuously in Britain since the be- 
: -;-i i ■ i i = '. i if the last world war. Inflation 
(properly understood as inflating, or 
overissuing, the currency) means rhal 
the currency has come to lie defined in 
terms of lesser and lesser amounts of 
gold. 

A managed currency only has a circu- 
lation within the borders of the stale 
which manages it. No state can enforce 
the use of its paper currency outside its 
borders, though people there may 
choose to accept it, Paper currencies;, 
however, uan still be exchanged With 
each other. What determines their rate 
of exchange? 

Whal we have said about the paper 
nmmd biung the name for a certain 
amount of gold applies equally to the 
other paper currencies. The paper mark 
and the paper franc are also names for 
amounts of yold. Enough different 
L-moiLn's, of course. Jn fact up until the 
end of 1971 the currencies of the 
member states of the In tern at zonal 
Monetary l-'und wece declared to the 
J and m terms of weights of gold. Thus 
it the French franc was defined as 3gm 
of gold and the English pound as 39gm> 
then the rate, of exchange bLilween 
francs and pounds was £1 ■ 13 francs. 
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The Miembei states of the 1ME ; weie 
supposed to maintain a more or less 
fixed rate of exchange between their 
currencies and those of the other 
niemlc. 

Had it not been for the inflationary 
policies pursued by -V slar-:--; lh : s wouhi 
have proved :i n:bl ive'.y d.i-y ::.-d.. J5.ll 
in fact ail states inflated their 
currencies, though not to an equai ex- 
tent, so that the parities declared lo the 
IMF came to no longer correspond in 
the economic reality. Those countries 
which bad inflated then currencies more 
than average were sooner or later com- 
pelled to declare to the IMF that their 
currency should now be officially re- 
garded £s representing a ksser am nun 1 
of gold. This devaluation meant that the 
exchange rate wirh other currencies bad: 
altered; their currency would now ex 
change for a lesser amount of all other 
currencies. On the other hand those 
countries which hau a below average 
inflation were compelled to un-vahu: 
their currency, known as revalvatiur, :>.s 
happened a number of times to the 
D-mark and the Swiss l-'rar.c. 

A de v a 1 1 1 ;l i i II n then w as a re cognition 
on the international level of a currency 
depieciation that had already occurred 
internally. This was why Wilson was in a 
sense right when he declared ljx his 
famous 1967 statement tha: devaluation 
left unchanged the value of fie pounds 
in our pockets. 1 1 did s because the de- 
prccialJOT] had already taken place 
before! (As the Wilson government con- 
tinued the policy of currency inflation, 
the pounds in our pockets did in fact 
continue to shrink, but because of the 
E:ontinuhig i relation of the currency 
rather than because of tb^ devaluation). 

At the end of 1971 the IMF system 
of fixed parities, with periodic devalua- 
tions and revaluations as necessary, 
bmke down. Er.stead countries just let 
their currencies float. What this means is 
that an internal depreciation of a 
currency r*"s idling from ns inflation is 
now immediately reflected in its rate of 
ex change with other currencies instead 
of building up towards an eventual 
devaluation. 

Some countries link ihek currencies 
to others. agnviri- ri.il ihey v,i-l not let 
their currencies fall oi "i^f- above or 
below a certain margin compared with 
the other cLjrrereies m the system. One 
such system was the famous h "snake " of 
European currencies, of which Britain 
was a member for a short while. The 
European Monetary System (EMS) is 
another such system. 

For such systems to work each of the 
states involve^ has t.o nave more or less 
Ihe »»ine rale of Lr_t Jo~_ :-:-Ji. For :t" one 
state had a greater fate of inflation than 
the others, then its currency would tend 
to fall below the lower limit and in 
order to maintain itself in Ihe system it 
would have- to use up its reserves to buy 
its own currency so as to maintain its 
price (exchange rate with the others J, 
The EMS does provide for the establish- 
ment of a special fund to hi:-p slates in 
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difficulty tint its clear ami is Lu try to 
keep inflation rales down to the 
German level. 

The last Labour government, presum- 
ably anxious to have a i'ree hand to con- 
tinue in J' La ring the pound as it wished, 
refused to give ait undertaking to keep 
inflation down that much and so Britain. 
didn'1 join. The present Conservative 
j'uvernment has ;mn minted its intention 
to join, f.tu[ is wailing for fhe !:nc whe:i 
(if!) the rate nf inflation in Britain is at 



a more internationally acceptable level. 

All these "systems" in the end art; 
just makeshifts since none of ill em 
openly recognise that the only real 
money in the world today remains K"ld, 
Capitalists are more realistic— which 
explains the rise in the price of gold, 
and why it likely to keep on rising; 
nobody wants to be left holding worth- 
less paper money as the international 
monetary system staggers from crisis to 
crisis. ^ LB 



Taking the tube 



Public debate concerning the ills of 
I.ondnrA transport network has been 
aroused by the recent publication of a 
PA MaTiaue.men( Consnh ant's report 
c i.i rule innJTift as inefficient the eleven- 
[ii an London Transport E\xecutive ? 
appointed by the Greater Lnndon 
Council, Discontent with the service has 
been heightened by the Hoi horn lrr:m 
crash o: July 9, in which twenty people 
were hurt. But what is the real nature of 
the underground train service on which 
,S94 million journeys were made during 
1979? 

In the areas of concentrated industry 
which the present economic system 
creates, i1 is necrssary to have a 
similarly eon centra ted, fast and cheap 
method nf transjiortinj* workers to and 
from the offices, factories., plants and 
warehouses with a minimum of fuss. 

In 1 863 the Metropolitan Line was 
opened, running from Faddington to 
Farringdon .Street, the 1 J [strict Line 
opened five year* later. QotlL tin*:* at 
first had steam t rains and, despite occa- 
sional surface sections and ventilation 
» i . 1 1 ■ i ■ L-.-h . :h-,- stiioxl: rude inivuLlinjj very 
unt:nnttortah[e mrieed l Electrification of 
both of these lhi.es., later considerably 
extended and interconnected, was com- 
plete a in 14Q5. Underground railways, 
wliieh extend the process of concentra- 
tion of work in specific areas below the 
around itself,, swiftly followed in Clus- 
gow. New York , Taxis ami Moscow, and 
are now to oe fmind, in mosl of the 
world's centres nf capital ^cumulation. 

The Londoii Underground nnw 
consists of some ten Lr.es. Under an Act 
; i :' I \J .1 1 the en 1 i re n l: I wo rk . 1 J-Te t>u:r 
with the tranis^ buses ;-:rui trolley-buses, 
was transferred to the ownership of the 
Lund on Passenger Transport Board, In 
f 94R this became known as the London 
Transport Executive, a group of the 
nationalised British Railways. In 1979, 
the GLC invested £110.7 million in 
I on dor- Transport, over which it now 
has full control. Although fares have 
in creased by '58- per cent over the last 
four years, l.nndon Transport has been 
running at a loss of several million each 
year. 

R sit any profit mace hy such a con- 
cern would be less significant than the 
service it docs capitalism in general, fnr 



London Transport is held responsible 
by London's employers for transporting 
the bulk of their workers lo and from 
wnrk nacEi day. This is the easL: for 
transport services of litis kind lo be 
nationalised; the state which nans them 
is the collective expression of the in- 
terests of the employing class. This 
transportation must be carried out 
under coTidit:nny sm'led lo Ihose who 
are ots their way to donate their daily 
dose of surplus, unpaid labour to the 
capitalist class. Neither comfort nor 
dignity is important. 

On entering the tube you are over- 
whelmed by the choking, stuffy atmos- 
phere created by many people hurrying 
in ail directions in a confined, subter- 
ranean space, Every morning between 7 
and 10, 458,000 people enter centra! 
London on the Underground ar.c at 
Picadilly Circus one line is as far as 102 




feet below giound level, Bleary -eyed, 
da/ed and tense, the working class jostle 
each other as they file down the esca- 
lators, sweating before the working dac- 
has even begun, the advertising process 
begins as blinking beings suck up the 
images of corseted crotches; blazoned, 
buxom breasts and bubbling beverages. 
I" utile feminist stickers proclaim that 
'This Degrades Women' 1 . Certainly, 
sticking up reformist slogans on the 
walls does degrade I lie women who :io 
it, but as fnr the adverts, capitalism will 
inevitably degrade anything and plunder 
all hum a n dignity in the cjuent fnr 
profit. 

Dawn below i the advertising 
>l nan lings are full size, .and the. bodies 
are hi Living evL:n more quickly. The uni- 
form lunnels serve to accentuate the 



drab existence of those who tread, with 
symbolic Import, along lliem. Having 
handed some money to a uniformed 
fellow worker who passes it to his or 
her state capitalist employer, you wai.1 
as the train approaches : fuller than a 
cattle-truck on market day. The 
workers, anxious to go and offer their 
energies to the enterprises which 
employ them, try to squeeze into the 
carriages, cheek to cheek with one 
another. Station guards throw along the 
platforms the authority invested in a 
grimy grey, shapeless, suit with a lit lie 
metal badge, as they order the passen- 
gers to "Get right down into the car" r 
The electric doors close and by 
brea tiling in and standing on tiptoes the 
human commodities manage in fit Inlo 
the compartment, At each stop, London 
Transport pampered passengers fight 
through the sweaty crush to get lo the 
doors ■ missing their stop means being 
late for work and risking trouble from 
the b oss. Finally the passe n ge rs a re 
^'.■■■>...-:l on !:: th.L: streets. Blinking al the 
daylight we m.m:h to clock in for our 
day's service to our Users. 

Kvery aspect of these journeys is 
bumUiatimj. The frenzied hurry of the 
poorly ennstnicled train along the 
poorly constructed and maintained lines 
sometimes produces a violent jolting 
effect, reminding the passengers which 
social class they were born into as they 
are thrown together in the carriages. 
Harshly glaring white neon strips i [la- 
mina le grolesuucly grimacing ativerti.se- 
menis . .! si-- i:> ■-■- ■ i ^ i war. be done with 
every thing :'iom unwanted hair to un- 
wanted pregnancies, Unwanted social 
systems can only be removed by 
political action, though, and if these, 
travellers paid half as much attention r.o 
the way in which they live and die as 
they do to the loupees ano brassieres, 
such action would nnt be much delayed, 
In the "Smokers^ carriages, sum:unded 
by fag-ends, people peer our. from 
behind the protection of newspapers, 
staring into space as they suck on 
cigarettes. In "No-smoking" carriages, 
the air is clearer but not the minds. 

Umicrsrounti railways typify the 
needs of capitalism. They cryatalhsc the 
requirements of a system of concen- 
trated industry run by men and women 
who do not own it and are therefore not 
a'::i..- |n u^u'rmiite the conditions in 
which they work or travel to work. 
They also amply demonstrate the 
stupidity of proposing nationalisation as 
a solution to the psnhlems Produced by 
the profit system. Try In pass a barrier 
without a ticket and the 1.T tvorkei will 
si]i]n show you in whose interests the 
trail sporl system is run. By contrast, 
common ownership of the means of 
transportation will allow free and un- 
limited access to It, as with all other 
goods and services prnihuaul hy society, 
In socialism, transport systems w[]l foi 
the first time be designed according io 
(he wishes and needs of pec pie using 
the [ran sport, not of the people using 
the passengers. ^ jjl^pper 
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MEETINGS AND NOTICES 



CAMBRIDGE 

l-'ridav 2K Xovennber 7.30 
HIE BOMB AMD THE DOLT. QUEUE 
ABOLISH THE CAUSE 

Speaker: K, Ft night 

Mawsoji Hall, Mjlwsoti Road 

GUILDFORD 

Kriday 14 ftovernfoet K.UD 

RACISM AND PREJUDICE 

Speaker; T. Bull en 

Friends Meeting House 

Ward Street 

HARROW 

W tihi l:.s* l;iy 12 Nov cm ber 7.30 
REFORM OK REVOLUTION? 
Speaker: G. £lapp#i 

Victoria llhill Sh eqn:ntc Ruad 

LONDON 

CENTRAL 

Mondav 10 November &.00 

THE BOMB VVn TIIF DO Li! QUEUE 

-ABOLISH I WE CAUSE 

Speakers: k. Colriiyi ati„ D. Donnelly 

and I Hardy 

Siii nil Ton way Hall 

Red Lion Square, WC1 

ISLINGTON 

Monday 3 N number 8.00 

riEYQND THE FRAGMENTS 

Speaker: S. Coleman 

HcNiingford Anns 

158 Hemitfcgford Road Nl 



NW LONDON 

Thursday I 3 November OH 

J_)l VFI OHNCr CAPITALISM 

is cjii.va 

Speaker; J . Carter 
Abbey Community Centre 
He Ism: Road NW6 
(corner rj 3" Abbey Road) 



PADDINCTO*. 

Thursday 6 Novejnlje* S.30 
MAX STIRNI-R: INDIVIDUAL 
ANARCHISM OR SOCIALISM? 
DiscuKKion opened by 

S. I - .. Parker, editor of lEie 
a narc h is 1 j < Jii r na L , .1 tit \ \ t.i One s 
The Swan, Needham Road Wl 1 
(off Westbournc Grove) 

TEuiT^ilny 4 December 8.30 
2 MILLION OUT OF WORK 

Speaker - f!. May 
(yejme_ as above) 



SAY. LONDON 
V1..nd:iy 14 Sovucnber S.OO 
DEVELOPING CAPITA LLSM 
IN CHINA 

Speaker: J. Carter 

52 Claphara High Street SW4 

OUTDOOR MI -ETINGS 

HYDE PARK, LONDON 

Every Sunday 10.00 till dusk 



CENTRAL LONDON MEETING 

UN JJO.MK AND THE DOLE QUEUE -ABOLISH THE CAUSE 

Speakers 

S. Coleman {on war) 

E. Hardy (on unemployment) 

D. Donnelly (on the surialisl alternative) 

NOVBMBBK 
MONDAY ID,8.O0 

CONWAY MALL r KFI) LION SQUARE, WCJ 



DEVELOPING CAPITALISM 
IN CHINA 

Speaker: J. Carter 

TWO PUBLIC MEETINGS 

N.lrV. LONDON 

Thursday J 3 November £.00 

Abbey Cmnm unity Centre 

Ttrbri/.e E?ua<i N tt'6 

[fiurner cf Abbey Road) 

.ind 

S.W. LONDON 
Monday 24 November K.00 
52 Clapliam High Street SW4 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON UNION 
M ond a y 1 Novem ber J , 00 
WHY TONY BFNN SHOULD 
BE A SOCIALIST 

Speaker: D. Donnelly 
Room ^E, ULU 

Male( Street WC1 



SPAN AM 

Thursday ti November 2.00 

SOCIALISM EXPLAINED 

Speaker: H. YmmK 
Roek House, Seabani 

I- rid ay 7 November 730 

DEBATE 

WIirCH PARTY SHOULD 

THE WORKING CLASS SUPPORT - 

TOKYOKSKiB? 

Speakers: David MilEmnl 

(Che.srer-le-Street Conservative Party) 

and H. Young (S PUB J 

Carlton Anns, Seaham 

NEWCASTLE 

Saturday S November 2.00 
I Mini Square 
Speaker- H. Young 



CORRECTIONS 

I.JRKHALS HAVE NO ALTERNATIVE 

The accidental ornmisafon of a coupLc of 
Jirjes hi t-'^e abe-ve n /T i r-l =:■ in the Oetoher 
Socialist Standard (p. 1 S6> had the 
effect of oai saying exactly the opposite 
of what we intended. The final sentence 
ill the rust paragraph \zi t'r.v second 
column should have iead: 

It aims to preserve the status ijuo, a 
society in which a smaU mintniiy 
(ilie capitalist ciass) own most e-fthu 
wealth anti the vast majority (tlie 
working rt&-.v.\ y.vn nothing to speak 

:>- i-'.: :r: ot-Ilv ki Ji> = -j.r- ■■; - 

pulled to sell i]ieir energies [o an 
employer foi a wage Oi salary, 
We apolo^K" "'■'■t i In- iins!; ike. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTKE 



POLITICAL NOTES 



A rm.rtaku erupt into the item "How to 
ij- :■ "■.'.■: --Kts" Sir-"" in I:. j Sl-}:1\. , :::^t 
Socialist Standard which distorted the 
meaning, [t should have read; 

Mt. SiydUk, who Ls a member of the 
Polish Pojilhureau, is rupoitud to 
havi: told the workurK: '"I "flu authori- 
ties (nnt Tflc wr>:kcrs % a.s piiflted) dfl 
not intend to p.jve up thei,r power or 
to shate it with anyone else". 
We apologise foi this mistake. 

ED rTOR h\ L COMM 1TTEE 



Discussion Groups 

BRISTOL* 2nd Thursday m month, 7,00, The Waggon and Hcrsus n SlapJelon R4 S 

Bristol- Corres: J. Rowers, 101 Cheslerfieln Rd, St. Andicws, Bristol JiS6 5DS. 
CARDIFF. A. McMecney, 5 J Pen-y^lan Road, ftoath, Cardiff. Tel. {0222) 390048- 
MANCHESTER. Thuisday&«,30- The Crown Hotel, ^21 Deans-iaLe. 
NOITJNGSIAM. 3t:1 M-hliLlV in month, 1M, 33, Chutcll Drive, Cajrineton : 
NotlimpacrL Cucies: ]•, V. Cash, ft2 Wflliam Street, Derby DEI 3LZ. 

Mil:IM.AMl l'()S,v I i-. ,.; .-.;.-... , i rive, Kiii^lIeadL. Tel. "(Ofi 040 582130- 
RFAT>tNt';.E. Tasker. 42 Rcdhfitch Drive, EarJey, Ruadini; RGn' SQK. 
STOK^-ON'-TRENT. 1st and 3rd Thursday in month, #3i). J he Coachmakers 
a- ■■■-.. ..h k-I.I Su.:,i. "i-ni." ■' ".-■ :.. !■■■■.■.■. ■ ■' r.rno Street, fttnlsy, 

^..^.-.nlrefll j{JI IN A. 
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DIRECTORY 



Branches 

BIRMINGHAM. 2nd and 4 Hi Thursdays, in mouth. 7. JO. Dt, Johnson House. 

13 lxLL Street- Cones, W. Mack, % Alderpits Road, Shaid End, Biimintluun Bj+ 
JRRJd. (021) 74S 5805. 

DO LTQN. Tuesdays 8.30. The Founders Anus, SL Georges Street Corre^. Stephen 
Finch, 3 FiuldcT Avenues, Great Levci, Bolton. Tel. (02M-) G51E92. 
CAMnKN (ISJ.OOMSGURY), 1st ant! 3rd Thursdays in month, 6.00 to B.0Q. 
Conway Hal], Red lion Sqnare; London WCL Cones. Conway Hall 
EDINBURGH, 2nd and 4th Thursdays in rnonth. 8.00. Trades Council Halls, 

14 Pieardv Place. Cones. Antic Dalglcish. 5 Queens way. Pennicuik, Midlothian 
EH36 0HE. Tel. (7 1-) 72261. 

GLASGOW. Mondays 8,00, Woodside If alls, Clarendon St. Lorres. R. Donnelly, 

15 N;ipicish:dJ Street. 

GUILDFORD. 2nd and 4th Friday 7.01X Friends Meeting House, North Street. 
Caries. T. Bullcn, 17 BdlrMdS koad, Gmldford GUI 1QG. Te] (0483) 3495 S. 
HAIUNGEY. Thursdays B.00. West Giecn library, Vincent Road, Tottenham, 
London NlS (few minutes from Turnpike Lane lube), Corjesrres. 17 Dorset Rd, 
N22. 

ISLINGTON. Mondays S.0CL Latin American Bookshop. 29 Islington Park Sheet 
(iiN Upper Street), i\l. Cones. (Juris Dufton. 19 Brambledown, 77 Crouch HiH,N4.. 
LEWIS HAM. 2nd and 4th Thursdays in month, 8.15- Room 2, davenport House, 
Davenport Road. London STfj. C^rre*. Davenport House, 
MID HERTS. 2nd Wednesday in month. For details of venue contact P. Mattittg1y : 
27 Woodstock Road, HrwSHMirne, Herts. Tel. 6164872. 

NORTH EAST. 1st and 3rd Wednesdays in month, 7.30, Rock House Community 
Centre, Seahaiu, Co. Uurham. Corres. V. Maratty, 

I S4 The Avenue, Dencsidc, Seaham. 

NORTH WEST LONDON. 2nd and 4*h Thursdays in month, 8.00. Abbey 
Community Centre, Bekize Road> W6 (corner of Abbey Rowd, next to LilUe 
Langtry pub). Cones. C. May, 1 Hanover Road, NWM Tel. 459 3437. 
PADI 1PJ<vTON." Thursday & &. 3 6- The Swan, 17 Weedharn Road Wll (off Wcst- 
bourneCrove}. Carres. SF^B, 76Jjidbroke Grow, Wll. 

REDBRIDGE. 1st and 3rd Thursday s In month, 8,00. Abbey Hall, 87 Axe Street, 
Harkine (rear of Town Hull). Cones. D. Dcutz, 4 St Mary's Ave, London Hi L 
&OIJT11E.ND. 1st and 3rd Tuesdays in month, 8.00. 19 Kfapwood Chase, Leigh- 
on-Sea. Cones. A. Partner, 28 Ilambro Hill. Rayleich h Essex. Kayleish (02&E) 
774974. 

SOUTH WEST LONDON. Mondays (except Hank holidays) 8 JO Head Office, 
52 Clapham High Street, London SW4. Cones. 52 Clapliam High Street, SW4. 
SWANSEA. 2nd and 4th Mondays, in month, 7.30 Centra] library ^ Alexandra Rd, 
Swansea. Cones. H. K. Moss, 4 Aylesbuiy Road, BiynmJli, Swansea SA2 OBS. TeL 
(07S2 : ) 464872, 

WEST LONDON. Friday* 8.00. The Old Chisvvick Town Ib.IL, Tuinham Green 
(corner of Sutton Court Rd.). Corres. K. llaynes, 127 Kingston Rd, Tedrtirurton, 
Middlesex. 



E'ot Informal ion 

ISAT'JL Ik MeNceney. T]ie Cottage. Hartley Farm, Upper Swaiittwick, Bath. 

feE r (0 225-) 852051. 

ftKLSTOL, J, Rowers, 101 Chesterfield Roatl, %\. Andrews, Bristol BS6 5J">5. 
DtiRBY. Frank V. Cash, n2 William Stieel, Derby DK1 3LZ. 

DONCAS'JTlH, R. W, Edwards, 9 Matteiscy Close, Poncaster DN4 7PZ. Tel. 0302 

57996. 

DUNDEE. J. Fbmie. 2B HillSireet. 

EAST CRINSTLAD. A. Atkinson. 24 Esinots Drive, East Grinsttead, W. Sussex. 

Td (034^)311874. 

EAST KILBRIDE. J, Thompaon, 2 Balfour Terrace, Murray, East Kilbride. Tel 

Cm 25083. 

EDGWARE, A. Waite, (jl I"aijfield Crescenc. TeL (01) 952 355^, 

ESSEX/SUFF0IJL Mackenzie Dodds, Fern C:ottfl?e H hem Hill, GJensford, 

Suffolk, 

HARROW, Ian Stuart, 39 Easimte Rtr.id, Hnner. TtL*$66 0216. 

HARWICH. C. Bennett, 4S Ashley Road, S>oyercouit. Harwich, Essex. 

HULL. Pctci Fink. 9 Beech (^ove, Beverly Road, Tel r (04^2-) 441 396- 

MID I.AM':S r lirifln S ivesey, 1A$ Bdfield Road, Acorington. Lanes. 

IIASLEMERE, R. Cox, S6 Lion Lane, Tel (0428) 2S&5. 

MEDWAV (Kent). 1, Cox, HO Mi's Lane, Hoo, Rochtstor, Kent. Tel 0634 

250513. 

HILTON KEYNES. C.Kincaid, 14 Weavers- Hid, Milton Keynes, MKlL 2BI3, 

NVWPORT. Miles Webb, 23 Siamlofd Court, Newport, Gwent 

NORWICH. Cafin Green, 3 Belt Meadow, Hi-ham, Tel r 985 46$, 

NOTTI>C;i{AM. 3rd Tliursday in mondi, 7.30. 33 Giurch Drive, Cariinston- 

Corres- T. V. Cash, 62 WiilLui] Street, Derb^- DEI 3LZ. 

OXFORD. J. Robertson. 80 tffley Tunu Oxford, 0S65 770S34. 

SKlPTON R Cvopct* I Caxton Garth, Threshold, S^pton ED23 5RZ, 

GfHB^tuB C075i-> "53621- 

Si:ST>ERLA>D. y Tccmey, 9 rajnghjin Road, Gnndon. 078 324 203?- 

WOKJM^ C Sfrr^-rg, 1 ^IrfMrir VlbL CoffV Ro*d, St- Johns- Woldruj 66119. 

WSMMWrn GAMEES OTY- C CdL Hi Qfckdafe, Vdvyn Gdn Off. Td_ 27591. 

'-LST \*J*I5HM£. Casi M kitf<r: Sl skiTr I IDT 2E& TeL 4»274-> 

"■ :- 



THE SOCIALIST PARTY 

OF GREAT BRITAIN 

OBJECT 

The esrablishmcnt of a system of society hased uutm 
trie common ownership aud democratic control of rhe 

means and instruments for producing and distrihufinj^ 
weal tii by and in die interest of the whole community. 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain holds: 
1] Iftat Society as at present constituted k based 
upon the ownership of the mcaiia of living {i.e. land, 
factories, railways, etc] by the capitalist or master 
elass, and the consequent enslavement of the wotLulj^ 
class, by whose labour atone wealth is nioduccd. 
2] ThiiL in society, therefore* theie. is an antagom5tu 
of fnterests. manifesting it^eli" a* a elass s:trugsie, 
between rliose who possess but do not produce, and 
those who produce but do not possess. 
3 ] That thiji antaeprnHm ean be abolished only by tlie 
emancipation of the -working class trom the domina- 
tion of the master dass, by the coav^rakm into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and disLrihutioiL : and dieir demcciatic control by 
the whole people. 

4] ThaL as in tlie order of social evoluLion the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom the 
emancipation of tlie working eLasfi will uwulve tlie 
emancipation of ail mankind without distancrion of 
race or seji. 

5 1 That this emaooipa tlon must be lite work of tlie 
woikhu^ class itself. 

ft) That as the machinery of government, including 
L>Le ariEaed forces of the nation, zxislt only to conserve 
rhc monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth 
taken from tnc workeis, the working ctass must 
oreantsc consciously and poliLically for the conquest 
of lite powers of government, national and local, in. 
order dLat this iruiclunery, including these forces, may 
be converted from an instrument of oppression into 
the agent of emaneipaticm and the overthrow of 
privilege, aristocratic and plutocratic. 
7] That as aR political parties are but the expression 
of class interests, and as rhc interest of the working 
class is diametrieaUy opposed to Hie interests of all 
sections of the master class, the party seeking workinp- 
eJa^s emancipation must be hostile to every oilier 
party. 

S] The Socialist Party of Great Britain, rJtejefoie, 
enters tlie field of political action, determined to wage 
war agMnst Jdl other political parties, whether alleeed 
labour oi avowedly capitalist, and calls upon the mem- 
bers of the working el^ss of thiq country to muster 
yndei its banner to the eiid that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives them of 
the froils of their labnur, aud that poverty may ejve 
place to comfort privilege to equaJity, and slavery 
to freedom. 

Anyone agreeing with the above principles and wKhing 
tojdm should apply to nearest branch or Head Ofdee," 



Sotialiist Party of Groat Britain 

52 Clap ham Hiyh Street. London SW4 7LX 

Tel.(01-)622 5Sn 

l"he Executive Committee meets 7.30 eveiy Tuesday at 
52 CJapham Hif,h Strcef. SW4. Correspondence for tlie 
Hsecutivc Committee sliotild be sent to die General 
Secretaiy at tlie above address. Letters containing postal 
orders, cheques to be crossed,, made, payable to SK"iHand 
sent to A. Waite at die abtwe address. Orders for litem tuTc 
should be sent to the Literature l>ept. at the above 
address. Articles, correspondence and notices for the 
SveurfiSi Sltuitbzrd to be sent to SSHl, 76 I-adbrokc 
Gro^t. Louden WM 
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Diary of a worker 



Monday 

Woke up. Went 10 work. Came home, 
had tea. Switched on box, sat down, fell 
asleep. Wnkc Lip, twitched off box, went 
Jo licit. Could if I sleep, fin ally dropped 
off at 1 n s chu:k. 



Tuesday 

Six o'clock alarm went off. Dragged 
myself f>m nf hed. Missed hi] 3, Late for 
work. Came home, ha Li lea n switched on 
box, load of rubbish on a Tuesday. 
Watched a pn>j?ramme tailed Th? 
Voytfgi.' of the Be&gle which I thought 
was a Walt Disney adventure story. 
Turned out to be about .someone cabled 
Darwin collecting bugs. Fell asleep m 
die arm eh air. Woke up, switched off 
telly and wi:nt to bed. Couldn't sleep, so 
read Penthouse instead, 



Wednesday 

Prayed for alarm not to go oft Alarm 
went off, Pulled myself nut of bed r 
Quick cup of tea and some toast. 
Switched on tranny for time cifcftck. Disc 
vygkev gibbering away. Switched off 
quickly, Dashed not to busstnp, missed 
bus, late for work, Bit of excitement in 
work today . The management was 
holding a presentation for old DoubS; 
who was retiring sifter fifty years. Service 
with the firm: gave us a break fro in the 
usual boring routine. They presented 
him with a digical aiarm clock, guaran- 
teed for ten years, which means, it will 
probably last longer than he will. Came 
home, had tea, switched on the tele- 
vision. Catastrophe I Telly wasn*1 
working. Slumped m chair completely 
stunned. Too numb to have a catnap p so 
I decided to read the Sun which 1 didn't 
have time to do In the tea break. Finally 
decided to have an early night. Couldn't 
sleep, so [ decuJea to try counting sheep, 
only trouble was th tit they all seemed to 
have old T>obbs L s face. 



Thursday 

Hoped I he alarm w ! as broken. Alarm not 
broken. Crawled oul, 4]!' bed,, had break- 
fast. Jones nexl door offered to give me 
a lift into work every morning hi ex- 
change for my giving bim petrol money, 
which meant that 1 could have an extra 
half- hour in bed every mnrninp,. 
Sauntered out of house and climbed 
into ear. Car wouldn't start. Climbed 
haek onl. :-:^ain, Missed "iiUs, late for 
work. Gof a red-hot tip from a man at 
work whose em.Ls.in drinks in I lie same 
pub as. a man who works in a stable, so 
at dinner time J nipped nut to the 
booklets and stock a pound each way 




on Dangling Carrot running in, the 
throe-fifteen at Donca.scer, Horse got 
beaten by a nose., Came home, had tea. 
Television fixed. Switched on, sat down, 
Good ni^ht for television, Fred and 
Ginger tripping 1be lighl fantastic. Fell 
asleep. Woke up, switched off box J went 
to bed. Finally dropped off at two, 



Friday 

Hoped alarm would fail to go off. Alarm 
failed co go oft; Panic. Jumped out of 
bed, threw on clothe* and rushed out. 
Quick ^Good morning" to Jones's bum 
sticking out from under bonnet, Missed 
bus : late for work.. Read in the paper 
today about a chap wht\ had just won 
three riu aiders of a milium pounds oil 
Ihe football pools. Too much money for 
one person. They should divide it up 
into lots of smaller prizes so that more 
people would have a better chance of 
winning. .Be sides, you couldn't be happy 
with all thai money. Look at nil those 
s i.ories you read about how unhappy 
rich people are. 

Got another sure-fire tip today, chis 
time from the canteen lady whose 
wanny plays the oulja board; Pie In the 
Sky running 'in the two-thirty at Lin^- 
1'iehL Since I got paid today I eould 



afford two pounds each way. Uuforln- 
nalely, H didn't have a prayer. Came 
home, had lea, No telly tonight, instead 
went up the pub, Had a few pints, 
played darts, had another few pints . . . 
staggered home, went to bed, no 
problem falling asJeep, 



Satiitidsy 

hell out of bed before alarm went off. 
Too iH to have breakfast, Actually 
tn aliased to catch the bus and was con- 
gratulating myself when I remembered 
that I don't work on a Saturday, Back 
up the pub Ionian L Lively and interest 
ing discussion a hm.it whether that last 
goal was offside at today 1 * jnalch, and 
then down to the serious business of 
playing our darts league match. Out of 
(he pub and into the Chinese lake-away % 
then bomc in time for the Jatc -night 
double movie bill: Carry on Wage-Slave 
followed by: The Night of the tttoad< 
Sucking Parasite. 



Sunday 

he st day of the week. Walked round to 
the pub for a couple of pints before 
dinner. Afterwards it was so eh a nice 
day, I decided to stroll home through 
the park so that 1 could work up an 
appetite for my favourite nieal d that 
traditional Fnglish dinner nf roasl soya 
heef> and instant Yorkshire pudding, \ 
was crossing the square when I spotted 
tills guy up on a soap-box , so i .stopped 
for a laugh. He was talking about a 
world without money 1 What a load of 
rubbish, I was going to stay and shoot 
down all his commie arguments, but 
Mien I realised that it was almost time 
tor M#tch of the Day so I deckled 
instead to leave with one really witty 
parting .shot. I shouted: "Why don't you 
go back to Russia?!'' Nobody laughed. 
They were probably all Commies too. 
Imagine, a world without money! No 
money to buy all the things you want. 
Hoesn'i bear thinking about. Arrive 
home to see Jones's feet sticking out. 
from beneath his car. He ^sked me if I 
was going back round for a few pints 
later on. Mumbled an excuse about 
bavins to lSo something in the house. 
Actually, I didu'f want to admit that Fd 
speot ibe last of my pocket money, so I 
.stayed in and watched the telly instead, 
Some good films showing on a Sunday 
ni^ht, only trouble is Ibal l.hey are on 
too tatc. Went to bed. Couldn^t sleep, 
V c ry restless tonight , kept thinking 
about that guy and his world without 
money, Told me that I was a slave! 
Crazy. I'm free to do what 1 like, 
Eventually dropped off to sleep at 
three ... at six the alarm went off . ., . 

TONE 
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